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The rescMirce guide provides information on 
challenging aad adventurous physical activities for handicapped , 
persons^. «Refer,ehces fdr printed materials, audiovisual 'materials', 
speoi^^l equipment or assistive devices are listed for aquatics, 
winter activities^ and autdbor activities (bicycling, fishing, hiking 
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handifcapping conditions, and teaching method^. Also included .are' a 
listing of resource icon t^&cts ^or specific activities and 12 reprints 
Concerning challenging activitiesr (Ct). . 
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program's, still others have participated in residential camp programs-. 
Oniy ' recently J^ave horizons* been extended and recognition gi-^en to the 
'fact\,that individuals with Various handicapping conditions can and 
want to be afforded, the same opportunities as their fri ends , and pals . ^ 
Regardless of type or severity of handicapping condition,, individuals 
want to take calculated! risks and be neither" sheltered nor overly 
protected. As> a result, many new and exciting experiences are be'^ . , ^ 
coming available to all', including the most severely 'involved. ' \ 

• ^ Many providers of services* have been 'so 'busy in. their own pro-^ ^ , 
gramsf that they have not -had opportunities , to tell others ^bout /-th^rlr-* 
success stories- and about tjieir exciting and productive experieftces- 
As an initial step for proVidi3:ag information,. about .resources of /all ^ 
types* dealing with challenging Aquatic , \vfentef , and outdoor activities, 
. this project has been undertaken/ . ^ 

^ / - > ' ^ * . ^ ;^ . 

BJany people have contributed to. the - success of, this venture*^ To^ > 
^ the many individuals who so willingly '^d unhesitatingly shajr^ infar^; 
mation and materials about, their excUrSions^w:ith 'these, activities* as 
thex opened their files and thei:p hfearts, a^simple and sincere thank } 
' ^ you is given. Special gratitude is reserved 'for N'ancy Graue who we;lt>* . 
above and beyond the call, of d^Aty in planning devel6ping, and carry-^ 
,ihg out this project,' "Jfany obstacles ^confronting .each of us daily 
- are liian made. Gene raliza"^ ions leadj.ng. to^ categorication- and labeling 
are imposing man made obstacles that stsQid ,in the way 'of a life worths 
living by many imfiaired^ disabled, or handicapped individuals. Often'* 
-yie attitudes of others '^s thei^r only handicap J. ^^o the Qjid that ev.ery 
individual is provj.ded more^ and' bette;r opportunii^es- to grain the, qual- 
ity of li,fe. sought" as the unusual becomes usual, 'the difficulty less 
so ,* Ithe impossible'" becomes possible, and .climbing the higliest mountain 
more than a song, this packet is respectfully dedicated. - ' . ^ ' ^ 
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INTROQUeT'lON 



% In? the^^pasf ^ew years /,*opppr.tuiUties'/*£5'^ . in<iividuals with various 

'handicapping conditions, to pa;^:.t:ipate In a variety»,o£ recreational ^ 
activities "have/Increased' grfe;|j|D.y . Activities once considered out" 
o£ th6 ques tion £or,/imp^a4xed ^ dis^j&led^ and handicapped person^ now * 
are almost common .placet^ .aftd^'prdvide reaiis.tic and challenging oppor- 

,'tunities for tKes^e"" p.opuIa'taoji6 They ndw^demand^ tha^is such a'ctiv-^it^es ^ . 
be -included .in reactivation i^rog-r^mS. /9r:;>t^^m . R^ardless the< typ6 * 
and severity o£^ an.,ahdividdaLV5-f ^^^V^PP^-Hg^ conditsion,- m^ny now find 

-su.ccess-, achi^Vemieh't , and pefs0n^*l 'W^J^f act ion* through a wide variety 
of challenging ''a%i,. exciting -pljysi^pq"^ ree^^eat io,ha,l*, a^d sp'Qrts activ- 

'it'ies. For exaM'le . . '[ -^^J .'V/*'^ ' - - ^ 

. " Visually impaired^ ind i vidua Is > sKi,v cross - country and downhill, 

^ ' climb mountains , '"'sail ^boa^ts, ajid part icipatfe' in rowing, cycling, 
, ' ^ 1 skin aftd^cYiba giving,' 'whTte water rafting, an^ hiking. 

^.'^ ' Amputees ,\ paraplegias \ ^and qliadfVipreg^Cf^ -ride ^horses , fish, 
. ski , . par'take^ in ice/hock^y,* can66ing7 boating, white water ^ 
. Vaft ing^^ surfing, water#'3^iing , ^ hunting;^and riflery.- * 

. The*^o"sV seVerfely, profoundly, aia<i' mul t iply handicapped . * ^ 
^ '_ ' persons ard ir^volVed in backpacking ,*^ilderness an^ sUrviyal y 
^ . camping," cavlh'gv orienteering, ♦Outward Bou^hd Challenge courses'^ 
^ \ ' '.'and par ticipate. fin surfing, water 'skiijig, hydroplanni^ng , 
* ' fis'hing,. and casting. Furthermore they ski, show shcte^ tiobjog- 

gin, ic.e skate, 'snow- mobile ) ah'd ice 'fi«h in the severest r 
winter weather . ' r" ^ V * ^ • *• ' - ' ' 



To kee^'^ace* with ^the ' trend o£ increasin^g oppartunities^ fi:or ..impaired,; 
disabled, and handicapped person^, recreation personnel, physical edq- 
caliors,' -and others in leadership positions must-b^in touch with curtr^nt 
information apd maT:erials. .AlXhough much Jias been accomplislied in< » 
collecting and providing information about activity areas ;su9h as^ ^ 
swimming. and residential camping for ^tidividuals with various handi- 
capping conditions, materials and resources abou^ other chalten^ing « 
opportunities in aquatic; winter, and outdoor activities have'^npt been 
/widespread and distribution is lackijtg. This packed has been,d.esigned'' 
.to provide- information which will hopefully help fill this vpid and .J 
aqilaint interested individuals with available resources a*nd materials . ' 

This packet 'provtides comprehensive listings of information' dealing 
%with a broad rai^e of activities which "-are ^considefed" challenging , • 
adventurous , and oossibly unusilal for iinpaireci, disab^'led , -and handi- ' 
capped persons. I^ormation about on-going programs, resource pfejsonnel, 
various typos of adapted equipment or." specif ic *assfistive 'deVices, and 
jnaterials such as publicaljio^^, research report s", . audio Visual aids, 
' and^fugitive or unpublished items is included. Contents , c'an be useful 
» to. impaired , disabled, or handicapped individuals themSfelves or to\ . 
persons involved with or interested in providing recreational^^ physical 
education, or sports activities ^for ••special populations.'- - ' V' ' 

Information presented in this packet was gath^re^ from various . • 
sources^ Early in'the process pf collecting materials, letters- were • * 
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sent^to selected professional ^ej.sohnel and organizations. Request w*as ^ 
madeJ'fo'r iofotmat ion about challey\'ging opportunities, in a^jtlatic, winter; 
, and otatdoor activities o\her-' than, day and. residential camping; or ii)struc- ' 
tional or recreat ioilal swimming iWolv^ng special populations. Printed 
materials .and' information aSout competent resource pers^^nnel 'on-going 
programs, and projects, audio visual aids, and pers.onal experiences were 
Solicited.' Responses from seVeral of these contacts contributed greatly, 
' to materials selected^^.f or * and contained in this packet. ^; ^ * ^ ^ *' A 

^ ' ' . ' * * ' ' ' • I 

A great deal of ' information f o.und in . f hrs packet came from articles _in. 

professional journals, newsletters, and newspapers.. Alth*oug)i ,f^w books ^ 

dealt entirely v.i.th the areas -of contern,. several -bad' secti'ons with use-. 

fulAanci' appropriate .information. ' ^iiesearch reports and unpublished papeYs 

'•were among other resources reviewed. Other Sources included bibliographies 

,and irtforfnation sheets provided by -- ^ . 

. ^.Ijlorth American Riding ft)r.-the Handica^pec^ Association , 108 LaRue 
^ Drive, Huntington, New tork 11743 ^ ' , 1 . . ' 

Associati*on fo.r the Education of the Vj*su^lly Handicapped,'' 16t)4. 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania^ 19103 

" . ' ^ , , ' / ^ 

Educatiorf&l Resources Information (I^ter, National I'nstitute of 
Ed^icatioioy U.S'. Department of H^altVi, .Education .and Welfare, 
Washinl-t'on, D. C. 20-208 . 

, . Disabled Living Foundation, 346 -Kensington High Street*, , London, 
W14 8NS," England ^ ' ' ..^ ' , < 

, 4 

• Pcifcket. materials d're^otganized into eight activity areas'.^ Each 
of these sections contains ^j&n annotated b'ibUography of printed 
iB,a*terials, audio visual aid^, and ass istive devices or adapted equip--, 
>ment. Some' "items not specifically pertaining to speci^i^ppulations 
'have been jncluded since their contents wCre' felt valuable, appropriate 
and app^licable ,to anyone interested or involved in these arenas f.ar . 
• special populations.' taQ.h major section' contains an index Which is 
included to systematize and Reduce search time for individuals seeking 
''"specific information-l A compdsitie chart of* resource contacts is 
included after the- eight activity aVea sections. This inclusion 
enables reader^ to^identify ^nd locate resQurce personnel and programs 
concerned wi.tlt specific activity and source^^ from whidh comprehensive 
■ i^iformatibn Can be obtained. , • ' 
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Aquatics _ » 

' "Smalf Craft Safe.ty: A-ValuaBle Additiori to Your Swimming 
•v Prograifi" (Susan Grp«s^)' ' ' (..'♦•.■ 

"Watefskiing .V (Pat Karman\ • ,^ » • ' v ' 

* "Re^acKing Out + Reasonable Risk = Growth Adventure'.' . 
..^ *; (i.ee-Anna and Rolf H. Mielzare.k) ^ ' " 

.Winter Activities - 

■■ "The Role of vice -Skating 'in' Adapted Physical Edueatfion" 
(Kurt Oppelt) .,. • » . . . ' • • 

"Cr6ss-Country Skiing^ for the' Mentally Ffandicapped" 
\Nola Sinclair) ; ' - . " 



Outdoor Activities • / *. * 

. '.'Manual Coiflmunic^tions . with Deaf Riders" (Cattre Busack) 

"Survival-- Camping with tProbl, em. Youth" (Thomas Qollingwood) 
"Guts, Gu't; and Guns" • (Jack^ Harper) . - ■ , \ • 

/ "A United States Gui'de to Nature Centers and- Trails for the 
visually Hskontiic.apped" (Joh|t Knorr) 

■ "Operation Challenge" (Amerlrcan Alliahce for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation) , ' ( • 

' . ' " •- i. • , ■ 

■ "Sightriders : A Club "for th6 Visually Handit^apped"^ fCarl and • 

Jo Stahnke) ' ^ ' ,' ' * ■ '^m 

•V ■ • . 

• ' "Editoria-l by Lois \imnick" (^t. Louis Glab^ -Democrat) 



AQUATICS INDEX- 



T^^is section' is indexed according to activities^ handicappl-ng 
conditions^ and teaching methods.. Numbers represent, the yeqjaential * 
ordei;^o£ printed' materials., ^audibv4silal j.teras/ assistive devices/ 
adapteii-* equipment, and additional information found in this sectipn. 



•M.Adapted .^quipment/assistiye devices 
(see Equipment) ' 
Amputees— 3, 4 ,10,11,12,13 ,45 
Aquaplaning-^13 

* ^' 
"MMlogr^phies^-g - 
Birth defects— 3 . • 
Blind (see Visually impaired) 



Camp program— 2,5, 6,7, 17, 25\2«;40 
Ca?ioeing— 1 , 2 , 6 ,11 , 1 6 , 21 ,.22 , 27 ^28 ,^ 
32,46,48 .(see also Small craft) ' 
Canoe-camping trip-^-2, 21,28 . ^ 
Cerebral palsy— 3,18,42,45 ^ 
Cleft -palate— 12 \ 
Cotopetition--14,29 . 

. Deaf (see Hearing impaired) 
Diabetics— 12 

Emotionally disturbed— 17;*21 , 23,39 * 
Epileptics—ll 

Equipment— 1,3 i4, 11, 12, 14, 15, 24, 27, 44, 
45,46 

Expanding aquatic programs — 19, 3Q ^ 

Facilities~15,38 

Hearing Impaired— 12,13 ,^0;42 
Historical cvervievr^^O 
Hydroplaning (see Aq^uaplaning) 

Integration — 11,35^41 ' ' ^ 

Lesson Plans — 33 • 



Mains treaming (see Integration)- * 
. Mentally Retarded— 2,5,6,7,15,18,2*5,28, 
36,39^2 



Multiple handicapped— 5,6,7, 10r,ll^,12, 13, 

• 18, 39, 40" 42 f ' ' \' 
' Muscular distrophy — 18,42 

»^ 

Orthopedic condition (see Ph)fsically 
* ^ handicapped)! 

- Ourtdoor "recreation program— 38 . 

Paraplegics~4,ll,12,18,24,27,35,43,45,48 * 
Physically handicapped--!, 3 , 4^5^, 6% 7 , 10 , 11 , 
,12, 13, 17, 18, 24, 27, 31', 35, 39, 40, 41.43,44,^45, 

♦ 46,48 , . ■ ^ , 
. Polio— 3,10,11,31' 

Program planning~2,14,16^25,28,33,36 

Quadriplegics — ^4,18,24,45 « ' 

Rehabilitation— 3,4,21,23,27,35 
.Researcli~3;9 . , ' * . 

Rpwing^ — 5,10^26,29 (see also Canoeing, 
Small craft) ^ ^ ^ 

Safety— 1,6,12,18,27^28,42 

Sailing— 11, 14, 16, 19, 20', 32. 33, 35, 36, 41 

Skin and Scuba diving— 4,7 ,8 , 9 ,12 ,16 ,19 , 

32,37,42,43 ^ 
Small craft— 5,15,16,17,3^^,19,25 
Special school program — 2,14,17,18,25,42 
Spinda bifida— 18 

Stroke-^40 . , * - 

Surfing--3,19,39,44^ ^ * 

Teaching Methods~l , 6 , 7 ,16 , 18 , 25 , 28 ,33 

Values— 2*,3, 5, 7.,16, 21, 30, 35,^9 
Visually, impaired— 8 ,10 , 11, 13 , 22 , 26 , 28 , 31 , 
34,37,40,42,47 

Water skiing— 8,13,16,19,24,34,45,47 
Wheelchiar conf ined~5,ll,12,15,39,41 



Mentally ill (see Emotisnally disturbed),- ^^^^ ^^^^^ raf ting~23V31 



. Materials in the following sectiohs designated by *"do. not pertain * 
, specifically to sp^^ial populations. However, each has implication for 
and can be lisedin aquat ic. activities^ involving impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped participants.. " . 
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^AQUATICS _ 



■ Printed IVIatferial • ' " . _ ' ^ . " 

1. Adams, R. C; Daniel A.-; and-Rullm^n, L. "Para-Canoeing. " G-ames 
Sports and Exe'rcises fot- the Physically Handicapped '. Second edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: I^ea dnd Febi'ger, 1975.. :RP- 207-aiI. ' • . 

- ' Describes canoeing as an activity for paraplegic and physi- ' 
cally impaired individual's* include"s descfiptidfts of e'quipment, 
■ safety skills and techniques, boarding canoes, and emergericy 
. procedures. , • ' ' y . * • - 

2! Anderson, Rogef- J. Cano-eing and Wilderness Camping w ith Teenage 
Institutionalized Educable Mentally Retarded Boys . Special proj- 
ect. Mankato., Minnesota.: ' Man\ato State College, 1964. Article, 
"Candeing and Wilderness Camping." " The Best of Challenge . .Wash- 

* ington,"D. C: American Association for Health, Physi'c^al Educa- 
' .tion-, and Recreation, 1971- PP- 112-113- • " " . " ♦ ' 

'_ _ _' _ _ _ _> ■ . ^ I _ _ ^ < ^_ _ 

Staff at Mankato State School introduced' candeing and wilder- 
ness camping as a part of a program vto increase life experience 
situations. Four EMR boys wer^ chosen for the trip. Presented 

, ia information about preparations for the- trip which included 
six training arid orientation*sessions, and descriptions of the 
trip itself. Also included are conclusions" drawn -from general 
oib^ervatioris, noted accomplishments, and deficiencies of the 
program' and recommendations for future trips. 

3. -Bond, Gregory. An Adaptive Surfing Apparatus . Master's project 
Long Beach, California: California State University, January • ' 
1973. Article, "An Adaptive' Surf ing, l)evice . ". Journal o f Physi- 
cal Education and Recre^ion 46:?: 57-58; September 1975. 

' Describes effectiveness of an adaptive surf ing" apparatus de- 
signed and constructed for usie by ijWividuals with a^ariety 
of impairments affecting one Qr both of the upp^r^ e:^tremities., 
Functiorjal evaluatiqn* of t^e , apparatus was carried 6\\X in both , 
a swimming pool and An^^the ocean. Eight sub jects--seven ipales 
and one female , -12 -to 19' years of age--irtfcluded individuals 
< with cferebpal palsy and spasticity, unilateral birth defects, 
post-polio > amputation, and loss of prehensjion. , Case studies 
substahtialfed effectiveness of. this apparatus under ^test con- 
ditions. The apparatus was found 'safe','r versatile in teijms 9f 
adaptability 'to various conditions, and effecti^ part4.c'ularly 
When the participant had previous water experience. Results 
also indicated that thfe adgiptive' surfing apparatus can be "used 
by selected impaired persons for rehabilitation and recreation. 
Detailed information is presente*d on modification of apparatus ; 
^ d^igh, use 'of device -with a prosthesis, criteria for operation,* 
• subjepts, ^d testing procedures for both pool and surf *check- 
^ outs. . ^ * * • ' . 



Boyd;' Lynn A. "Scuba Provides Expression ." Journal of Reha- 
bilitation 38:4: 2lv; July- August 1972. ' , ' 

Spinel cord injured,- often young adult males with aggressive, 
conflicts, need rec>reation outlets their physical and * 
emotional well-being. An experiment in scuba for paraplegics,^ 
quadrilplegics, and . amputees^was succes'sfull. Noted' is some. 
of the special equipment which was use'd both 'in and ou't of * • 
the water^. Some instances in which swimmers needed special 
'assistance, such as in entering the water, were discussed. 

'Camp. Confidence. "Boating Activities." Waterfronfc Prograin-- 
Sumirfer 1973 . ^Brainerd, Minnesota: .- the Camp (Box n49, 56^1-01). 
TP- 5-6. ' ^ • . \ . N 

Among activities described arfe:"- pontoon boating, particularly 
for wheelchajTr campers^small craft including row boats; glass- 
bottom l?oat riding ^using a special' b^Dat with' a plexi-glass ' 
bottom; and paddlelDpating. .Values of these^ activities and 
several safety precfautions are mentioned. (Camp* Cc^nf idence is 
a year- roiind program' for mentally^ retairded, j^hyspzaHya^d 
multiply impaired individual's.) ' * * 

Camp Confidence.' "Canoeing." Waterfront Pro gram-'- Summer 1973 * 
Brainerd, Minnesota: the Camp (Box 3^9, 56^1) . pp. 7-8.* \ 

* i 
Sequences .of instructipn and safety precautions are provided. 
Also includes diagram on how to. hold the paddle. . (Camp^Confi-r 
derice is a y-ear- round program for mentally retarded, physically 
and multiply impaired^individuals. ). _ _ 

0 

Camp Confidence. "Skin Diving." Waterfront^ Pro gram- -Summer 
1973 - Brainerd, Minnesota: the Camp (Box 3^9 »' 56^0U. p. 9. 

Ideas for p3?ovid,ing skin diving instruction are given. P2X)per 
care of equipment is listed and value of the a<:i.tivity noted. * 
(Camp Confidence is\a year- round 'camp for mentally retarded, 
physic*^ly and multiply impaired individuals. ) . ^ 

J * ^ ^ 

Crass, Mkarice. Recreation for Blind Adults . Springfield-: 
(Jh^rles' C. Thomas Publisher, 1966. 

General benefits of swimming and activities that should be 
included in a swimming program for the blind a^e discUssed. 
Material on" swimming is quite general;^ however, glome more 
detailed information on scuba diving and Vat er skiing for 
•tHe blind is included. ^ , " * * 

^Council for Natiojial Cooperation j^n Aquatics. Swiflmiing and 
Diving; A Bibliogranhv . New York: Association Press, 197Q,^ 

A comprehensive , .unannotated bibliography serving as a guide 
to Written materials and films e'in areas of swimming, diving, 



» skin and scuba diving, water safety and facili'ties. It includes 
listings of books, periodicals, unpubl-isl>ed research, and films. 

I ' • • 

10*. Croucher, Norman.- "Rowing." Outdoor Pursuits for Disabled Beo- ' 
pie .- 'London, England: Disabled Living Foundation (3^6 Kinsington 
. High St., W1^,8NS), a97^.*"pp. 18-19- ' ' • 



} 



Brief section deals with competitive .and non-competiirt-ve rowing 
for handicapped people. ^Provides a list of ' people afid qi^ani- 
.zamons from England, Wales, and Scotland to contact for infor- 
mation. • ' ' ' • • 



11. Croucher, Norman. /'Sailing and Canoeing^" Outdoor P ursuit's for 
^ Disabled People . London,' England: Disabled Living' Foundation > . 

(3^6 Kinsington Hig>h St., Wl^^BNS), 197^- TP- 1^-17. ' 

\ ' • ^ ^ " 

This" section deals with sailing and cstnoeing. i It "proyides ex- 
amples of people with various' types* qf disabilities who^ar- 
j -ticipate in these activities along with Several usefuln/practical- 
I , suggestions. Literature references and addresses of people and 
^ ' organizations in Jhgland to contalct are given. - , 

12. Croucher, -Norman. "Sub-Aqua Piving and. Snorkelling. " Outdoor 
- PursAiits for-Disabled People . .London, England: Disabled. Living 
.Foundation (3^6 Kinsington High St., W1^,8NS), 197^.. Pp. 20-2^2. ^ 

Brief • section ^provides information concerning^ scuba diving ^d 
snorkelling for handicapped persons., Emphasizes safety, pre- 
< cautions' and medical advice of 'wliich disabled participants 
should be aware. t!ontacts and references from Englan'd and 
Scotland are given. , ^. ' -"^ ^ 

13. <. Croucher, Norman. "Water Skiing and. Aquaplaning . " Outdoor 

Pursuits for Disabled People . London^ England: "^Disabled Living 
Foundation (3^6 Kinsington High St.; Wl^NS), 1^7^. ^pp. 11-13- , 

Provides a'l:*ange of examples yhich indicate that people with . 
- 'many djtfferent handicapping conditions are participating in 

water ffkiing. Aquaplaning is also mentioned as an activity . 

that is part^icuiarly good for more ^griously disabled indivi'd- 
# uals. Infonaat ion .about resources ^d public'ations ^-rom 

Eng]^an(3l and Scotland is given. 



1^^. Darling Point Opportunity School -Staffk. "A New- Sport in a Special 
• ^ School*/' Slow beaming Cfhild 11:2: 75-795 196^. 

*A Projection Sailing was described as ah extra- curl^-cular ac- 
tivity for children in a special school in Australi'a. The Sabot, 
a primary trainer sailing craft for children, was used. Pre- 
> fabricated boats we.re purchased and describe^d as of simple de- 
sign for carrying a crew oY twp-. , Boats were constructed in'the ^ 
<= • manual training classes and we.re ? to' lO'feet long and weighed 
approximately 60 pounds. The project was supported by community 
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resources, » They wej^e launched at a regatta and centered 
ifi, competitive boat races. ' Although' skippers were from a 
local yacht clul5, crew members were residents of the school., 
A local sailing club was. formed and l4 'club races- scheduled. 
The four pupils won a total^ of 20 'trophies during the, first 
season*. Certain restrictions^ were. ^necessary for managing - 
this activity. Requirem'ents included parental (Consent, 
limitation of -the sailing area, beginner swimming certify- 
cate^ life jackets, practice trials,. and experienced super- , 
.visors. The cliildren *also received training in < seamanship. 



eQt of Interior, fiureau, of Outdoor Recreation, v '-'JPishing 
^i^g y Outdoor Recreation Planning for the' Handicapped . i 



15. ^ Departme 

andr-Boa" _ 

Washih^gton, D. C^. r Superintendent -of Documents ,s U . S . .'Qovem- 
ment Printing 'Oft ice , I967. p. I3.* , ' * 

Modifications of facilities and. Equipment i'or^ishing ancl 
^ boatxng^ are described. Emphasizes usefulness 'of pontoon r 
,boats*-for persons in' wheelchairs . 

16. ' Gabriels^n, M.A.; Spears-, B.-; 'and^^j^brielsen^ R.W. " Aquatics 

Handboo-k » Second edition. Englewood, Cliff s t New'Jersfev: 
•Pf^^tice-Hall,^ 1968. ' ^ . ' 

This handbooR may serve as bo^h. a text -and reference for 
' ^ anyone engaged in- aquatic programs. It* incorporates major 
aquatic areas ^uch as skin and scuba diving, surfboard 
riding, canoeing, boating, water skiing; ^allingj bait .and . 
fly casting. Provided is information on origin and value - 
of the activities, basiCtechniques in e-xfecuting Activities , - 
suggestions for teaching- and class organization, and safety 
factors related to c*nduc*b of the- activities. Lists of * 
, references and films are also included'. . - J' 

17. Grosse, Susan J.' ' Broadening Educational Experiences Thix)ugh 

' Outdoor gduc at ion > Milwaukee, .Wisconsin: the F. J. Gaensien 
School ([1301 East Auer Avenue , 53212 ) , n^d. '> pp.' , \j 

?escribes^ a thrfe^rday camp expe,rience provided by tive . - " 
eachers for ^5 physically handicapped students from the ' ^ 
'F. J. (ig^enslen School in Milwaukee. . Activities included 
in the program and disciiss-ed were 'ar1:s and crafts, ecology, 
mappings nature, boating, and fishing. . . 

• • ^ • 

^18. Grosse, • Susan /"Small Craft Safety: A Valuable Addition to 

. Your Swimming Program." The Best" of Challenge Volume II . ^' 
^ • Washington,' D . C.j American Association- for Health , Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 197^.- pp. 6^-'65. • * 

Describes a unit on 'sm.ali craft ^safety which was included in* 
th^ swimming for physically and multiply handicapp^ed chfld;ren 
at tl\e F. J. Galenslen School -in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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19. Guidry, Matth,ew. "THfe Challenge-Expanding Horizons of Aquatic" 
Programs for the Handicapped." Presentation at Prpject Aquatics 

'Workshop, Seattle, Washington. and Columbia,, Mssouf-i , November 
* 1375 • Copies available in xerox form from iRUC (igOl l6th', ^ . 
.■ Street, N.W. , Washington, D..-.C., 20036).. 2 pp. . 20 dents 

a>he author remarks on th,^ need to expand-'ejari^ing'^uatic pro- 
grams 'for the handicapped taT.nclude such activities as skin ^ 
and scuba diving/ water skiing, sailing, boating, surfing, -and 
water, polo. • Ou-^ined are suggested ways of accomplishing this 

challenge. 

. V 

20. Hayes, •''Harold.' "Soling Blind. " The "New Beacon .' London, ^g- ' 

, > lands Royal National Institute for the Blind {ZZ^i- Great Portland 
Street), December 1970. . . ' 

N 

Describes a blind. man's experience sailing on the coastal 
waters of England. ^ . • ■ 

» 

21. Hobbs, Tom R. , and Shelton, George C. ." The rapey^tic, Camping for 
Emotionally Disturbeti Adolescents." Hospital and Community 
Psychiatry 23:10: 298-30I! 1973- 

Describes*' benefits '^of a five-day camping canoe trip undertaken 
' " .by two counselors and nine emotionally disturbed adolescent boys. 

22. Howes, Gordon.^ "Canoe Course for the Blind." Recreation 55: 
131-133+}* March I962. . ' : 

23. ^Jersta^f, Lute, and Stelzer, John, "Adventure Experiences as 

Treatment for Residential Mental Patients'." . Therapeutic Recre- 
ation .iToumal 7:^3: 8-11; i973. ^ ' * . 

Describes the adventure model in treatment program at Oregon 
State Mental Hospital, which involves cooperative participation 
of mental, patients, prof essio|ial staff, and guides in three 
basic adventure activij;ies:. '"rock .climbing, w"hite-water .raft- 
^ ing, and sufVival/ecology hiking-.' ^ 

••■ * ' . • ' •' ■ 

^Zk. Kai^nan^ Pat.;., '¥ater^kiingl " , Sports' 'n Spokes 1:2: . 1?; July- • 

, August 1975., . • ; ' . ' - , 

.prou;^ , of. handicapped" persons-from Seattle_.(Wa.shington) area ,^ 
, highlight -their camp ing- Canoeing outing' with waterskiing using 

an apparatus called Aqua-Bat allowing paraplegics and quadri- 
' plegics in the group^ to experience the activity for the first 

t ime . . ;' . * , . • ' 

25.' Lincoln School Camping -P-rogram . ,To.wn and Qountry,. Missouri: 

"Special Sehool District of St. -Louis County (12110 Clayton 'Road, 
63137). n.d. 6 pp. , ' ■ ' ^ ^ ■ '/ . 
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, p,eta^ls of a three-day school camping experience for students ^ 

k*b Lincolij Schaol (St, Lotiis County, Special School 'District ) 
^--are outlined i^fehis brief paper i Procedures and regulations^ 
for conducting horseback riding, archery, boating, game iroom * 
^ct^^ities,^ fishing, air riflery, and trips to the farm are 
, 'p:^e^nted. In at^dition, a three-day time schedule is lifted. , 
The paper elaborates *on such^necessary details 'as obtaining 
parental permissioii, equipment and food deeded, 'teacher>-made 
materials required, awards, cabin cleaning, and criteria for . T* 
^'*|^indivij{J^ual ^kill^ awards* ^ . * - • , i> 

26'.^ Lloyds, A,D, "The Blind in an Age of Science: » Sports and ^ 
Hobbies for- the Blind," New Beacon 535631: 287-290; November 
' '1969. . . ' • ^ ^ ^ . / . 

A description of sport "and hobby^ possibilities for visuaTly 
handicapped persons, includes rowing, foo^tball, road \^alking, 
swimming, Braille car rally, horseback riding, and golf. * 
Other activities which c"an be adapted fpr Ase by blind 
.ind,ivi duals include darts, bowling, Shootings fishing, and 
gymnastics.^ Several other crafts and ^ctiviVty possibilities 
are mer^tioned, ' ^ . • 

27- Jiynch, Wallace J. "Canoeing for Recreation and Rehabilitation*" 
Parks >and Recreation 7;7^ 20-^1,. ifdf 1972. 

^ Procedures for adapting canoeing as a. recreational and 

therapeutic activity for paraplegics are briefly describgd<i 
. • —-Necessary changes' in equipment^ procedures, and safety 

•precautions can be achieved with minimum 0/ effort. Such 
adaptations are detailed and illustrated by photographs', 

28. Mielzarek, Lee Anna, and Mielzarek, Rolf H, "Reaching Out + 
Re^asonabie Risk = Growth Adventure,;" 2/hallenge 11:1: 1, >; 
November 1975. • 7T ' . . ' 

' Camp Shenandoah (Winchester, Virginia) added cahoe-camp \ 

program to its list of activities, Descrities successful •* 
results of a four-day cafioeing and camjfin'g t3rip with 13 - 
mildly and '^severely retarded teenagers • Pre pkrat ions for 
the trip involving instruction in canoeing skills, safety, I 
% and survival, and familiarization with camping equipment 

aipe -also * described. . . ^ ^ ' ^ 

• 29. Miller, Oral 0. Four Years at the Oars . Washington, D. C: * 
the Author (3701 Connecticlit Avenue, N.W.), n.d. Copies 
• available, in 'xerox form from IRU-0 (1201 l6th Street, N..W., 
^,Jfl(ashlngton, D. *C .-, -20036) . ' l^J- page's-* $1.^^-0^ " — • 

The author recalls his personal experiences ^s the only ^ : 
. blind* oarsman for Princeton University Boat RaeinS Club, 
"-VaiMous adaptions .and techniques that he found tp T)e help- . 
ful or necessary while parti cipalrffig in jtKe sport jSire^ discussed. 
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* ' ' . \ • jJ 

30. ' mhl, William T. "Handicapped Children Reach New" Dimensions. in 

Aquatic and Small Craft Achievement." -New Dimensi-ons in Aquatics. 
'Pelhaitts New York:'^ Council for National Cooperation in Aquaties,, - 
1966.' .(Available through American Alliance. for Health, _ Physical-' . 
' idlicationM an^.R^creation . )• ' • * ^' ). . • •• - ' 

. , ' ' > ♦ * ♦ 

- . Origirialiy given -as a speech at the l6th CNCA Conference, the ^ 

: article c-ont.ains 'a brief historical overview of the develop- _ - 

. * ' ment of swimming programs.. for 'handicapped individuals combined- ^ 
• with discussion of .the values of .such programs. ' The author 

ends with a challenge to'S' all->persons in aquatics to carry on ' .v, ".^ 
' the -growth of these prpgrams to inaO-ude dp.sabled persons in . 

all phases^ of aqu&tic activity.^ - ' ^ , . ' 

31. " Okuno, Ken. "Whit'e Wat6r1"' The Independent 2:kt 8-9; Summer' . . ^ 

Two handicapped men^orie blind a%d the other partially paralized 
due to polio, take'on the -c hall dnging and exciting sport of _ 
white water rafting. Originally introduced to" the activity and 
trained by the Americ'kn River Touring Association, they are now 
able to complete trips on their owri. The article also describes > 
an organization 'that conducts' rafting tours for groups ofhandi- ^ 

dappfed people. . _ 
^ . . . , . • • 

32., "Program for Handicapped.". Outdoor Re creation Action 38i7; 

\ Winter 1975- " • • , . ' ' 

Brief 'section describes Ultimate Ski Tours Inc,. , a program ; 
wHich. Off ers' skiing to p'ersons having any type of disability.. 
^ Thfe program is- also a part of year-round sports, oriented tours 
Including camping, horseback riding, canoeing, scuba diving, _ 
and sailing for handicapped individuals. ' . , 



'*33. Pyle. Beatrice A". Small Craft t An In structional Textbook for 
Teachers.- Dubuque, Iowa:- Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co., 197^. 

!• This is a text on small craft with ah' emphasis on power boating 
' for physical education instructors jn public schools,' colleges 

and universities or community recreation leaders, and could 
.also serve, as a handbook for amateur boatmen. Two ten-week 
• lesson plan outlines are provided 'and sections on canoeing 
an'd sailing included. 

jh. Ramsay, Richard L. "Water Skiing--A New Sport for the Blind.."> 
Rehabilitation in Canada ; I8; .1968. 

Articles taken from the First Canadian ^yrlfposium on Recreation 
held in. Montreal in June ^1967. ,, 

'35' Roberts, K.- "Sports'.fOr the Disabled." Physiotherapist , (Br. ) 

60:9r 271-27^]-$ September 197^- Address inquiries to K. Roberts, 
1 Model Farm Close, Loughborough, Leics. , England. 

? * 
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The signific^ce of physical recreation in the- rehabilitation 
ipirocess is so undervalued that it appears to be almost- totally' 
Ignored. Mr. Roberts, a T9 paraplegic, and 4 recently qualified 
' . Royal Yachting As'sociation sailing in&tructor, brings- the 

authority of rp^elrsonal experience *to this char£e«^ He states * - 
^ that the mosHi- i^requent cause ;o:f disillusionment in rehabili- 
tation Is fatigue and declares exercise -po be. invaluable in ' 
/ restoring the disabled' person' s strength, ^coordination , speed, ' , 
^ and endurance. When presented in the form of 'a 'game or organ- 
ized sport/ it isL. mo-re readily agi^pted by many wlio (would not 
imdertake a regular e:xercise progstew ff^ feels tKay introduetion. 
to sports activities will -provide the solution >to M>Hje problem-^ 
* • of f atigue Tbec'^use lU'^can* effectively prevent disabled peopie 
fp^m resigry.ng, themselves to their disabilities, and thus , 
accelera^te the process o,f social reintegration. The- author ^ 
discusses bacsic aaqproaches to recreation, in reh^bilitatib^H*- * ^ 
the selection of sports, and the problem of continuing the 
^ actiyities after leaving the rehabilitation^^center. ^ ^. 

36. Ryan, William F. "Observations of a Community Recreation ^. 

Director on Recreation^ for t^e Retarded." ' Recreation in. Treat- » 
ment Centers 3.r 16-1? ; "Septembeif. 196^4-. 

Quincy Massachusetts Stimmer Recreation Program for mentally 
^ , .retarded children is^ described in terms of its development, • : 
. financing, staffing, ''and programing; Most of the^^retard^d ^ , 
participants were« able to take'vpart *in all activities ifi- f ^ 
eluding crafts, ai^chery,^ nature,/ trampoline , boating, .sail-'' '\ 



ing , and swimming . 



Tj, Turner, R. , and- Biblary , . A. "Blind People can do More than 

• Tread Water." Braille Moniter . Berkeley, California: • JNational 
Federation of the Blind (2652 Shasta Road, 9^708), November 1971. 

« 

Techniques on sSuba diving are discussed. » / 

38. "Will-a-Way Recreation Area." Joumal of Health, Physical Edu- 



This is an outdoor recreation area ^epecif ically designed- 
allow complete movement andxparticipation of impaired, dis-, 
abled, and handicapped persons. Provisions are made for, . 
games, fishing, playground activities, picknicking, hiking, 
family and group camping,, boating, and swimming. 

Audic^< Visual Material * • . ^ 

39. Cast No Shadow (l6mm,: sound, color, 2? minutes). 

PiTofessional Arts, ^Inc.^^Box S^Sil-, Universal .City ^ California. 

unique and dramatic film vividly depicts a wide range'.of 
. recreati64j% activities for severely and prof oundly, mentally ^' 

: '16 . . 



retarded, physically, handicapped, multihandicap^)ed, and emo* ■ ^ 
M . tionally disturbed children, teens , and aduLts'at the Recreation 
. Center for the Handicapped' (San Fr.ancisco-, California). Em-^ 
ph^s is f)n values of recreation- &nd its effects upon live? of 
'/ handicapp'ed persons^s ah integral • part of their total learning 

experieiaces and social development. Equally, it is . about handi- 
V capped individuals, ages S to 85, as- people. Enthusiasm, satis- 
faction, and enjoymeht are- shown on their faces , sis they par- 
ticipate' in k Variety of activities $;rom- snow skiing' at Squ^w 
Valley's Olympic '^Vill age to wheelchair surfing- in -the -Pacific 
• . Ocean. Rfecreatjion .Renter for the Ha ndicappe<l (see ^tesource 

Contact' List, pg.'. 77) depicts this • same' program. ' - • 

. ' ' . 

40 \ Challenger A' Camp foT All Seasons (l6mm, sound, colorPl'2 minutes)'. 
'--V Easter Seal Society of Florida, 23I East 'Colonial Drive", Oi^lando , 

Florida, 32801. . " ' • ^ . 

f • Nw -. 

Camp Challenge is a recreation and rehabilitation facility in - 
cent-r^ ^Florida '.supported by the Easter Seal^Socie"^ of Slorida; 
its pi-ogram is desired to challenge both children and adults ^ • 
with a variety of imp airmen tsv^d disabilities. A general camp 
program routine is followed forN;wo-week sessions which provide 
oppartunities for;each camper to Participate* in many activities-- > 
-arts and crafts, nature, aquatics ,Ninall craft, fishing, dancing? 
- archery, bowling,, and other recreatiortai-^sports . The therapeutic 
design of the swimming pool affords multiple use; woo<ied _ and play 
areas complement nature and outdoor activities; an artifici^ 
^ lake creates" opportunities for experiences in small craft and- • 
• ^'fishing; buildings' are functional as well as aesthetic. Another 
•.^feature of "the camp is a Center" for Learning W Training in 
*• ^ which parents* are actively involved with specialists in speech, 
hearing, and vision; A' special camp session is held for stroke 
-•■ victims. Training implications for medical,^ paramedical,, pro- 
i fessional, and volunteer personnel are evident and mentioned; v 
however, there is no elaboration on sucTi plsogram opportunities, . 
The film presents camp facilities, shows campers in activities, 
and depicts a general overview of camp irfanageme^t and support, 
that^will be useful for promotional purposes and gefneral audience§. 

M ' ' Nof Just A Spectator (l6mm, sound, color, 36 minutes). . 
Town and Country Productions, 21 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, . 
. SW3 5HP. Available in United Stajifes from Instructional Reha- . 
^ bilitation Film Library, 20 West ^Oth St^et, New 'York, New 
•• York, ■ 10018.' • " . 

" , * * 

Within their own capaljiliiies" some, disabled people have dis- 
"■tinfeuished themselves~in national and international spprts 
. competition. However ,. because of lack of' provisions .of. leader- 
ship, accessible facilities, and inadequate transportation, the 
majority of disabled peo'ple have been denied the chance to take _ 
part iii physical recreation activities. This film, produced 
- — in cooperation with'the Disabled Living Foundation, in London, 
shows something -of the many (between ,^0 and 50) and. sometime^ 



t <. t * . V • 

! . • , ^ , 

unlikely ^activrties that challdngev gtve personal 'satisfaction > 
anct provide pleasure to a great 'number of people witK different* 
conditions. Whether climbing, basketball', 'angling sailing,^ 

* kyaking, caving/sp^luhking, wneelchair dancing'', skeetshootirigt, 
horseback riding, or less strenu^u^'bird-watching olo checkers, . 
transportation, facilities, adapted devic;e,s, and leadership 

are available. .Able-bodied and disabled are"shown partiNDipating 
togetheV; Sensible a4,aptations of ususQ. activities' ai^e ^dis-- 

• cussed;^/ similar leisure interests, of .able-bodied and disabled 
are emphasi?;e<J. .Social and |)^ysical b^n^f its of ^active pat- 
ticipation by ^'showing what can- be achieved* pOinctuate the i)a^i^ 

. message of the film — sports and recreation help make the li^ 
^ of a disabled person worth living. * • 

; * - , ; • " . . ^ • ' • 

42, Progress Through Determination (super}8, colpr, 25 minutes).* ' 
• Su^an J. *Grosse, F, Gaensleia School,. I3OI East Auer Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin^ 53212,.. A cassette accompanies ^the /ilm 
to provide the sound-track '-for the^ film. The^'' f ilm and cassette - 
are available for rental at a cost^of $1^,00,' ' •* 

F. Gaefislen School for orthopedically handicapped children* 
Included are descriptions of swimming instruction, recreational 
. swimming ,\ small craft safety, elementary rescue techniques, and 
^ use Qf .th'a^j[iaslo^^ snorkel. Participants in the film h*ive a 
" variety of n^SToi-feaps , including cjer-ebral palsy, spinas; bifida, 
arthrogryposis, per^bhes disease,- and Miscular dystrophy Ih' 
addition, many of the\ students ar^e multiply handicapped by 
having hearing 6r visx^gn problems, gleaming deficiencies, or 
^y iDeing mentally retarded. 



43. Scut)a Diving , (slide/casset'^) 

' ' *"Max 'Morton, Colorado State '^Bfeiversity, Ft. Collins, Colorado.. 

, * Scuba diving experiences of two paraplegic younafmen are**pre- 
sented.\^ Included is detailed information about^ow each be- 
came interested, tlrained, dived in thft^ Pacific Ocean, ^and 
overcamfe various prbblems.jjr Imp^rtanceXof these .experiences 
' and what they have meant to each of th^ participants are 
described in^ their own words. 

As8B.stive Devices and Adapted EquiDment | * 

44. Adaptive Surfing Apparatus . Irvine, California: Gregory Bond 
, 03862 Uria Court, 92705). ' / 

^ Fpr descri|)tibn,'' see abstract *of the article: ' Bond,^ Gregory. 
An "Adapted Surfing ApT?aratus . ' ^ * ^ 

45. Aqua*- Bat . Wilmot, Wisconsin: Gander Mountain, Inc., Outdoor 
•Sportsman'^. Suppliers (P:0. Box 248, 53192). $10/*-. 50. 
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The- Aqua-Bat consists of two regular waterskiis appro ximately-_ 
two feet apart, connected by heavy tubing to which a slat ig <^ 
attached. Special ^ hinges af.ix the tubing to the ski is and the 
seat, so that a. seated waterskier can s.teer by leaning one way 
or the otjier. ,A tow rope 'jn&y be hand-held or tied to .the frant 
piece of tubing. Stirrups on the front of each ski secure the ^ - ^ 
waterskier' s feet. This device has permitted paraplegics and 
incomple*te quadriplegits -to waterski successfully. It can! be 
used by persons wiiJ^h. a variety of handicapping conditions, - such^ 
'as amputees, orthop^dically handicapped, and cerebr*al palsied 
persons. The Aqua-Bat measures. 31" x 69" x 15" high. Weighs 
-29 pounds,' and floats. A full throttle start is not required 
to begin -waterskiing, but, depending on. the extent of the , . • 
participant's impaimaent, a shallow water statft. may be prefer- 
. able so that assistants can steady" the device -for the -participant 
'Price includes the Aqua-Bat, 72-foo-5 tow f\Dpe. with '12- inch bar, 
flo'at, hitch ring, and brindle. • • ?• 

46. Gunwhale Ada.r>tive Eciuiment . ^ . . 

This consists of a foam rubber pad (3 inches thick, 36 inches •• 
long, and 6 inches wide) which is secured over the gunwhale or 
Vpper edge or rail of the boat's side. It is used to protect^ 
physically handicapped individuals against bruises while getting 
into and out of a canoe. For additional information, see: 
Games'; St)orts. and Exercises for the PRvsical lv Handicapped. . 
-Second edition, p. 208. ' ' -• ' . < 

Additional Information 

47. The Canadian Institute for the Blind ~ "• > 

The Institute has produced a two-page paper on waterskiing for 
the blind. See Resource Conta«t Ch'art for address.'^ ^ *. 

48. Brief section in Games. Spprts. and Exercises fdr the Physically 
Handicapped . Second edition. , ' ^ • • ' 

The first known canoeing program for paraplegics was organized 
at the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center in Fisherville, ' 
Virginia. . . v, ^ _ . 
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WINTER ACTIVITIES 



^ This 'section'^ Is indexed 'according to activities, handicapping conditions 
and "teaching methods. Numbers represent the sequential order b£ printed 
materials,' audio visual items, assistive devices/ada^fted equipment, and addi- 
'tionar infoxmatl'on found in this section. 



Adapted^quipment /assistive 

devices (see -Equipment) 
Aged ^sefe Elderly) ^ ' ' 
Aiaputees — 1,2,10,15,16,17 ,18;26', 

37,'38,*42,44;46,53,60,7^,7a,50 80 * 
Arthritls~l,ia 

Blind* (see Visually impaired) 

Cardiovascyilar diaprders — 1,48,49,50 
Case hist6ries~38*,53 * % 
Camp programs— 11 , 12 , 13 , 14 , 23 , 24', 25 , 
55, (see also Winter qamping and Year- 
round; camping)^ 
rebfal. palsy — 1,19,49 
Competition— 33,36 >'38, 41, 44,67 
Cross country skiing — 3,4,6,7,41,59, 
62,65 (see also Skiiiig, Three-track 
skiing) 

Deaf (see Hearing impaired) 
*Diabetics-'-35 

Elder ly7-^48, 50 

Emo^tionally disturbedr-45,48 
'Epileptics — 66 * , 

Equipn^nt— 1,2,5,15,18,41,42,46^53', 
:'54^59,63,75,76, 77, 78,79,80 s V.c 

Financial Support — 15 
Flat f^et— 75 



Hearing, impaired— 18 , 27 , 54 , 56 • 
H^iplegia — 1 ♦ 

Ice fishing — 25 ^ 

Ice hockey— 35,53,54,66 * 

Ice skating— 1,5,9,25,28,29,30, 

31,32,33,36; 39, 40, 47--, 48,49, 50, 

58,61,64,67,75,79 

Injury "rates (see Safety) # 
Instructor training— 16, 31,40,4^,64 — ^ J 

Mentally ill (see Emotionally distutfefe^^ 
Mentally retarded— 5 , 9 , 23 , 24 , 25 , 28 , Bl , 33 , 
^,48,49,50,55,57,59,61,64 
Multiple handicapped — 17 

Organizatipns— 18 , 21 , 34 ,38 ,"52 , 56 
'Orthopedic disorders^(see Physically 
handicapped) 
Outddtoi cooking — 25 
Outdoor education— 8,23,24,57. 



Paraplegics — 17,26* "> 
PhJ^sically handicapped~1^2,10,15,16,17 , J.8 , 

26,37,38,42,44,46,48,^50,53,64,75,78 
Polio— 18,44,77 , . 

Post surgery knee operations — 49 
Posture disorders — 1,49,58 
Program planning— 1,2,15,23,33,36,47,48," 

49,55,59 ^ ' . ^ 

Reseai^ch — 61 

Safety— 1 , 2 ,16448., ^3,66. 

Skiing— 2>3,#, 6,7, 10, 15,16, la, 19^20, 21, 22, 

, 25, 26, 27, 3^4,37,38, 41, 42, 43, 44,46 ,^52, 57, 58, 
59,60,62,63,65,76,77,78^86,81 (see also 
Cross country and Three track skiing) \ 
- Ski joring— 17 . \ ^ ) 

Skill development/techniques— 2,18,32,33,42, ^ 

' 43,46,63 
, Sledding--17 (see also Tire tuT^ing) 

Snow cave JLnvestigat ion — 8,13 V ' ' 

Snow gauge— 8,13 ' ^ - • " ' 

Snow mobiling — 55 

Snow scyjlpture — 8,25,55,66 

Snow shoeing--12,25 ' ^ 

Special Olympics— 31^33 . 

Special school program — 9,28,59 

Teaching methods— 1,2,5,32,33,36,39,40,42,43,46, 
. 48,49,50,63,64,76,79 
Testing program guides — 30,33* * 
Three track' skiing— 2,15,38,46 (see also .Cross ^ 

country skiing. Skiing) 
Tir^ tubing — 55 (see also Sledding) 
' tobogganing— 17 , 25 , 55 

Values— 9,26,28,29,31,34,40,43,48,49,50,56,64 ' 
Veterans— 26,60 

Visually lmpairedr-1 , 6 , ?, 18 , 21 , 39 ^Al , 43, 44 , 50 , 

58,80 ^ * . 

Volunteers — 22 

Winter camping— 25,55,68 (see also Camping 
' *and Year-round camping program) 
Winter games and activities — 8,ll,13,14',25t . / 
51,6'9« 

• Winter hiking— 8,45 ^ ' . 

Year round camping program — 123,24,25 (see 
also Camping and Winter camping) 



Materials in the . following section designated by * do not pertain speci- 
fically .to special populations. However, ea'ch has .implicatiohs for and can be' 
'ifsed in winter activities involving impaired, disabled , and handicapped 
participants. . .^.^««^^ . ' » . 
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' ■ . • '' --WJNTER ACTIVm'ES \ ' . . , 

Printed jUat^rial • _ - ' V ' • ♦ 

r, Adams, *^R, C*; Daniel, A.; 'an'd Rullman, L. ' '^loe Skkting, Gaines, 
' Sports, and Exercise^^or the Physically Handicapped , Second 
edition. Philadelphia:. Lea and Febiger, ^ 1975-. pp. .-afiO-ao?. - 

Desc2>itees ,ice skating as an activity for physidally^ immi/red • 
persons. ^Includes descripl/ions^ o-f equipment, apparel, Safety 
techniques, as.sis^ive devices, 'and prog:^^ adjustments ^oic — ^ 
stMpific disabilities.'* ^ \\ # / » \ 

2. - Adams, R. C. ; -Daniel, A.; and Rullman, L. "^Three-Track Skiing." 
■ Games. Sports, .and Exercises for ^tfir^ Physically Handicapped - 
Second edition. Philadelphia: Le^?knd Febiger, 1975- PP^ ^^0- 
2ifiJ-. • • • - ^ ■ . 

Describes three-track skiing"as .an 'activifj* for .physically 
h'andicapped individuals. deludes descriptions of equipment, 
'safety, techni.ques, adapted equipment, assistive devices, -and 
program adjustments for specific types of amputationg,. 

3. *Baldwin-, Edward 1^. The Cross-Country Skiing Handbook .. Toronto, 

' '' Press Mmarted, .1972. i . 



Ontario, Canada: Pargurian 

*Benri'§tt, Margaret. Cross-Countrv Skiing for th& Fun of It . New 
York:..-.. Dodd, Mead & Company, 1973- " . ' 

Bennett; Mary/ Alice. "Retarded Add Ice Skating to Skills." Des 
Mod^es Tribune -.v Wednesday, Jgn^ry 1^, 1976 ♦ > ^ A- 

Describes ic~e. skating programifor young retarded aduJLts led " 
by Jan Clau^sen, .recreation therapist from Des Moines (Iowa) 
Recreation Ceriier. 



6. katchford, Nicholas. "Skiing a 'Fantastic' Thing ^for the Blind. 
The Washington Star , n.d. * 

Discusses contributions of Erling Stordahl, o^piginator of the 
Raice for Light cross-country meet for blind^ skiers, held in ' ^ 
Coaorado, February 23, 1^24;^" ^"tordahl, himself a blind skier, 
directs the Beitostolen RecrH^ation aj^d Rehabilitation Center 
in Norway which proyidJl activities suph as' skiing, swimmihg, 
rowing, horseback riding, skating in wheelchairs, and gymnastics 
for disable^! .children and adults' having various types of handi- 
capping conditipns. ^ 



7. "Blind Skiers Tour Minnesota Slopes." Paraplegic News 29 029: 
19; February 1976. * ^ , , • , . . ^ 

visually hmdicapped stiers from five countries paxticipated^'ifi 
the Ski for Light event at Honeywell' Country Club (Minn^apoli^ 

'■ • ■ ■ , ■ ■ . V. .; • - \ 
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Minnesota) on Febniary 1, 1976. The ski \ouring for the 
• ^ ' ^ blind is 'an 'idea developed*. in Norway f^teefi years ago by 
Erling Stordahl/ a-bl4nd skier himseli^ \ 

8,, Bott, ''Kristine , and Bannasch, Donald, "Winter^ Activiti^. " 
Discovery: '^ Guidelines for Establishing an Outdoor Education 
, \^"" 1Program in Special Education . Mount Clemens, Michigan: 
Macomb Intermediate .SchQol Disiirict (^^001 Garfield Road, 
~ ; ^80^3) 1975. .pp. 356-382. GJiapter 38.. 

\ Provides* descriptions of fjany helpful activities far planning 
an effective winter outdoor education laboratory experience. 
* Among .activities, described are winter "along the trails, winter 
( outdoor group activities, ice cube' games, .snow_painting , snow 

» , cave inve'stigation, and make a snow ggiuge. y 

9'. Brachey , Nancnr. • "Ice Skating Pro^^^Gteat Ther-ap^ for Slower 
Pupils'. '"^^ Charlotte News (V^lrgihia) , April ^, 197^. 

Describes^Jiow a special education class of educable mentally 
retarded children and slay leai^iers benefited frojh an eight- 
week ice skating program. ^Emphasized^ was improvement of the 
' class members in social abilities as well as in physical 
stifength and coordination./ * - ^ . ^ ' * ^ 

' 10, ^^Burks, Alvin.' "Amputees ^ki at Concork." The Amp . March 1973. 

11. ^ Camp Confidence'. 'Doing iis R<ri'^ ? Winter Activifies i Brainerd, 
Minnesota: the'CamR (Box 049,' 56^01), n.d: 3 pages.. 

Studying growth of underground plants and. trees in the 
'winter is discussed. ^ , ~ (, 
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12. Camp Confidence. Making Snowshoes." , Brairieri^ Minnesota: the 
Camp (Box 3^9/ 56^01)7 n.d. 5 p.ages. 

InstnJtgtions and illustrations for making^ sndwshoes out of^ 
tree bp&iches and lacings are provided.^ , ^ 

13. Camp Confidence. Snow and Ice Activities -/ Braitierd, Minnesota: 
the Camp (Box 3^9» 56^01) n.d.. ' 11 pages.- ^ . 

Provides a collection of games -.and activities for wiiVte^rtime ^ 
including ice cube games, makiAg a snow gauge, 'snow ' clave 
^ investigation, studying^ ice thickness, ^now temperature, 
.studying cross sections -of snow banks, examining falling 
snow^c-rystals, making frost drawings^ and preserving frost, 
'patterns. . " ' 

1^. Camp Confidence. What to Do in theJ ^^xer. ..Brainerd, Minnesota: 
'.the Camp (Box 3^9i 56^01), n.d. Z .pages. ' , 

Ideas for winter activities are listed.'* 

..... * - 



15. The Children's Hospital*. The Children' s 'Hospi tal Three Track ■ 
Ski Club . -Denver, ColoradoT the Hospital (IO56 East 19th , 
^venue, 80218), -n.d. 5 pages. . 

• Information about the Children's Hospital "Three Tra'ck Ski Club • 
^and some very useful suggestions on qrganizing such/ar^^rogram" . 
are given, describes organization of 'these -ski- programs , 
. choosing a ski area, coordinating staff, formihg a club, trans- , 
portation, 'equipmefit, and financial support. 

16..' Cobb, 'Michael." "Skiing is for Everyone." Therapeutic Recreation 
J ourna l 9:1: 18-20? First Quarter 1975. ^ . 

Describes a ski instructor program fbT amputees recently 
developed at Greek Peak' International Ski School (Virgil, NeW^ 
■ ■ • York). Training, of instructors, problems encountered by . 

students, safe-^y' precautions , and student 4)rogress are dis- 
cussed. ' ■ ' ' 

\ - cn • N 

17. Croucher, Norman." "Ski-Bobbing, Tobogganing, Sledging, Slci- ^ 

Jo ring." Outdoor Pursuits for Disabled People . London, England: 
Disabled Living Foundation (3^6 Kinsington High Street, W14,8NS), 
197*^. pp.- 31-32. 

Ski-^bobbing, toboggai;iing, sledging, and ski-joring are all ' . 
described. Possibilities of these activities for handicapped 
individuals for recreational purposes are discussed. Re- 
source contacts concerned with these areas from Great Britain 
are included.^ " , ^ ^ ^ , 

. 18. Croucher, Norman. ' "Skiing." Outdoor Pursuits -for Disabled 
' People . London, -England: Disabled Living, Foundation (3^0 
- Kinsington High Street, Wl4,8NS), 197^. PP- 26-30. ^. 
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Provides brief notes des'cribing various organizations , people , 
and events from several different countries concerned wi'th_^ 
skiing for handicapped individuals.' Special equipment and 
techniques often u'sed by disabled skiers are included. Ad- 
dresses for information sources from the United States^ 
^"Switzerland, England Scotland , and .Wales are provided. 

19. Disabled Skier's 'Association of British Columbia. Cerebal ^Palsy 

Techniques . Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada: ' the Association 
(Box. 3.^33, Main P.O.), n.d. . ^ 

Disabled Skier's Associat3>9n of ,B^ish Columbia. Tre-Ski Classes, 
Vancouver, British ColumlDii, Canada: the Association. (Box 34-33 f 
; Main P.O. ) , n.d. ^ 

21°. "Downhill in Darkness- -Skiing Blind." Outdoor R ecreatloli Action 

38:6; Winter 3^75- \ ^ ' , 

Describes -the American Blind Skiing Foiwdation.yTounded by Sam 
• , . Skobel of Mount Prospect, Ill^inois. , ' 
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22. DypedaL, Tellef. Efforts of -the Norwegian Armed Forces During 
* the Ski Week for Blind P^oDle ( "Redder-Uken^O. at Beitostolen , 

Beif os'tolen, Norway: . Beitpstolen Helsesportsenter (2^53 " 
beitostolen), n.d. 3 pages.* 

The Norwegian Armed Forces have been instrumental in providing 
an Annual ski week for the blind, an^ idea originally concejLved 
of by blin4.^ skier Erli^ng Stordahl. 'Students of the Norwegian 
College for Physical Training and Sport also participated in 
. -fehis project which has become a required part of their edu- 
* cation. ^Combined efforts and support of these groups have 

made this program a great success. ^ • ' * > 

23. Endres, Richard. A Year- Round Camping and Outdoor Education 

Center for the Mentally Retarded in the Northern Locality of 

the Unj j j gd^^tfltp^R ■ Special project paper. Brainerd, Minnesota: 

Brainerd State Hospital, I968. % p&g^s. 

♦ • 

Comprehensive report on developing ,a year-round camping program' 
in Minnesota covers philosophy, program implications, and out- 
came. Provided rationale for development of Camp Confidence - 
year-roun4 facility for sj^ecial populations ^ in Brainerd, Minnesota. 

24. Er^dres, Richard. "Northern Minnesota Therapeutic Camp." Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation k2;^i 75-76; 1971- 
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Discusses a year-round (yinping and outdoor education facility 
primaijily for' mentally retarded residents of Brainerd -State 
Hospitalo Recreation personnel, teaching team memoers,' 
^ ^ psychiatric technicians, and social workers serve as counseloirs 
^ at the camp. - . # ' 

25- Endres, Richard. "Winter -Camping with Mentally Retarded at Camp 
Conf idenc e . " -Journal' of Health. Physical "Education, and Rec-re- 
ation ^3:1: 36-89; 1972. ^ ' 

Summer or wiivter, dual purposes <of Camp Confidence are to 
assist, each individual to interact socially within his/her 
own small group, and to help each' individual gain confidence 
' in Kim/herself. Activities p re sefi^ted include outdoor cooking, 
-tobogganing, ice fishing, ice skating,^ snowshoeing, ' animal 
tracking, snowman buildings, and skiing. ^ ^ 

^\ 

26. . Farlekas, Chris, ^and Wild, Glen. "Handicapped V^ts Ski to 
" Build Confidence." The Amp /gebruary 1972. 

\ 

Describes ski day^ hetld for 20 Vietnam War amputeea;, from Valley 
Forge General Hospital (Phoenixville , Pennsylvania*^^ and .Walter 
Reed Hospit^al (Washington, D. C). M.Sgt. Leon Dubay, Arm;^. 
instructor for paraplegics and a champsionship ski^tr, works 
wit^ men. from both hospitals teaching skiing for therapeutic 
purposes. ^ . • . ^ ^ 
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27. -Fett, Ron. "Rockville Dynamo Stages BeneTlt\^or Deaf Skier^." 



The Washington Post . March 13. 1973. 
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28. Gorton,- John, '"Playing i-t Cool." Challenge 5:2j November 
1969. , . ■ • 

/. An unplanned; 12-week Tee skating program proved to be an ex- 
citing new challenge for mentally retarded students of Dr. 
Joseph H, Ladd School (Exeter, Rhode Inland), Improveinents 
in each participant's strength, coordination, poise, and self- 

• confidence were noted. 

* ^ ' 

29. "Ic% and Snow Help -These Kids Go." The Drone Sheet (University 
of Virginia) ,.. Marc^ 3,« 1975. ^ 2 pages"! ' ' 

* Briefly describes effective results of /an ice skating program 
at the Children's Rehabilitation Center in Charlottesville'^ 
Virginia. Recreational Therapists at the Q^nter emphasize the 
therapeutic value of the activity for handiqapped children and 
add that success with such a program is greatly aided by 
support and cooperation of the lousiness community, staff, and 
^administration of the ^Center. 

30. *Ice Skating Institute of America. - Recreational Ice Skater Test 
Guide. Fort Myers, Flprida: the Institute (P. 0. Drawer 2506, 
33902), 1968. 

» » "si 

Provides a complete testing program for recreational ice* skating 
for skaters at various ability levels. 

31. "Ice Skating Ur^ed as Therapy." Intercom (Pennsylvania State 
Faculty Newsletter) ,^ December 13,. 1973* 1 page. 

•Describes work of Kutt Oppelt in developing ice skating 'pro- 
grams for handicapped individuals, his efforts to establish ^ 
trainirig programs to qualify more people to teach ice skating 
.to impaired per'feons, and his contribution in, sponsoring a 
special Olympic ice skating program for retarded individuals. 
. Included are .Oppelt 's ideas of the values of ice skating' which 
emphasize physical,, social, and psychological benefits of such 

^a program. • ' ^ 

32. ^Jonland, Einar, et.al. An Introduction to Ice Skating . Fort 
Mye'rs, florida: Ice Skating: Institute of America, Inc. (P. 0. • 
Drawer 2506, 33902) , 1^73*. 68 pagi&s. , * 

This introduction to recreational ice skating is presented by 
the Ice Skating Institute of America. Publication expPains * 
and illustrates basic 'skills of skating. 
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The *Jos6ph. p. Kennedy, Jr.' Found at ion. Special 01yinpics--'Ice 
"" Skating Handb6ok . Washington, D. C: the Foundation Cl701 K 
Street, N.W. , 20006), l975« * • " ' . ' 

J^Fovides* a basic outline on h6w to conduct gn ice-skating 
prpgram fqr retarded children. Suggestions ^and tips are'. 
glA^eir^on contacting rink manaigers, getting up^ class, in- ^ ' * 
struction, training, and competition'. Also includes How 
t^ Improve *Your Ice Skating ' and Recreational; Skater Te&t 
Guide proyided by the Ice Skai:ing Institute of America. 

Lewis.K Jyiie^ "Skiing for Disabled." Lei^urability 2iki 27~31; 
OQt^obe^975« ' ' ' - . ^ 

Briefly describes formation o£ the Disabled-^ Skiers Association 
of. British Columbia (DSABC). \DSABC programs are Qutlined and. 
the values of skiing to the disabled person . enumerated. 

Lozo^ka, Lisa. "Excelling in^NHL v^ith Diabetics." Physician 
and Sports Medicine 2:2: 52-53; Pebjruary 197^. 

Training and personal regimen of Bob Clark, outstanding 
Philadelphia Flier defensem^ with diabetes is described. 

0 

Maroney, Mary. Maroney 'Skating Ladder . Summit, New Jersey: 
the Author (57 Pemwqod Road, 07901), 1966. Price $1.00.,. 

Provides a sequential and progressive program for teaching 
ice skating. Describes exercises-, novel races^ and points . 
for;, achievement' which consifet of maneuvers on ice geared 
toward competi-|ion and racing. 

Matthew, Eileen Holm. "Amputees on* Skis . " - Todays ^Health , 
January I967. p.' 12. 

Ascribes, the tfrigin'ation of the Portland' (CJregon) Jaycee 
Amputee Ski School directed by Lee'Perry.« Includes comments 
of several amputee skiers about their experiences. . ^ . 

Messner, Duane G. , and Williams, Willie'. "The Three Track 
Ski 'Club and the National, Amputee Ski Campidnships-. " Inter- 
Grinic Information Bulletin i;f:l^ JL~^i OctolDer 1973- 

Describes dev'elopment and ^organization of the', community - 
supported Three .Track Ski* Club at the Children's Hospital 
in Denver (Colorado). Provides a case report* for one teen- 
age particip'ant and. traces his participation in national^ , 
competition^ Discusses formation of the National Incon-' 
venienced Sportsman's Association and a 'film iniat is avail- 
able Qn>teaching methods used at Winter *Park. «>. 

* • * • 

\ " • . - - 



39. Micay, Nathan. "Notes on Jogging.'.* New Outlook for the Blind 
67»7: 327-328; September/1973. " 

. * , > * * 

- • De^gcribes methods, to let visually impaired individuals j(^^and 

skate "wl-th sighted partners. ■ • 

40. M ilgate,. Gary. "Ice Skating Magic . " Challenge PA , Novembe] 
1975. pp7~22^W - 

Describes the background of Kurt "Oppelt, physical educator at 
Pennsylvania State University who teaches mentally retarded _ 
and handicapped people to ice skate, and has also devotgd a * 
great deal of time promoting teacher training programs in 

- therapeutic ice skating. Oppelt 's own ideas of methods of ' ■ - 
t e aching 0 beginning handicapped and retarded children to icxe 
skate are provided along with his views of the values^of ice 
skating for disabled persons. ' . : ' ' 

Miller, £>^i 0- "Race for Light." Performance .25; lis 10-13? 
May 19757 ^ • _ . , • 

Describes' an annual cross-country ski race — Race for Light--for 
the "visually impaired held in Colorado in 1975- Participants 
Itaa a one week training program cullminating in the race against 
the clock. Sighted guides and deeb tracks in the snow assist 
blind skiers. ■• ^ 
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42. National. Inconvenienced Sportsman! s Association. Natiof 
Amputee' Ski Technique . Carmichael, California: the Association 

.■'.^(3738 Walnut Avenue, 956o8) , n.d. 

- ' This book is a product of 17 years experience' with amputee 

'Skiing. -It is designed as a guide -for amputees and their 

instructors. 'This, skiing systefe, based on the American 
- -method, is adaptable to any of the diverse approaches; of 
teaching skiifig. The book is relatively universal since it- 
evolved from biped technique. ., 

43. National Inconvenienced Sportsman's Association. Teaching the 
Blind to^^Ski . Carmichael, California: the Association (3738 
Walnut Avenue ,. 956D8 ) , n.d. . , ; 

^ - Provides essential in"fo^afion for instructors and/or'those 

Who wish to /encourage the blind to ski. Outlines psychological 
implication^>^oft .ski* instruction of the blind tha^fc are basically 
the same for sighted personfe. Emphasizes allowing ^blind students 
to put on their own skis and provides methods to teaclf this Bkill.'. 
Discusses establishing communication patterns" and ri^pport for 
use in instruction a^id guiding, techniques for getting started, 
and how to move "around with a blind student in both open and 
closed areas. Describes two methods of skiers moving together;"' 
that are .preferred .by partially sighted persons. Tips are given 
for use 'of the Poma and chair- lifts and fb"r teaching turns. • A 
• 'method of training- ski instructors of the blind is suggested. 

.20 i • 
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i^i^. . Wayme, Yves, "pourage. . .Will.,. .Fun r The Rotarian , March 1973 



Yves Nayme, once afflicted with .polio originally proposed the 
adea for the First International Winder Gaines far the Handi- 
capped. Described are some 'events and'.occurences involving 
participantrs with various handicapping conditions who par- 
. ticipated in the. games. ' , ' * ; 

45. b'Donnell, James. "Snow Trek." Parks and Recreajfeion 8iki 50-- 
^ ,51; 1973. . . ' . • 

Describes problems and accomplishments ^encountp^red with l2 ^ 
, ^emotionally disturbed teenagers on a*one-week lifke in sub-^ 
zero teniperatures in the Idaho Mountains.^ 

'Q'^Leaiy, Hal. The Winter Park Amputee Ski Teaching System . 
Second edition. , Hideaway Park, Colorado: the Author (P. 0 . 
^ . Box 76), 1974. ^ • • • \ ' 

The three track- method of teaching amputees to ski is presented 
in this well illustrated and e^sy to understand manual. Prob- 
lems unique to ainputea\skiers — car^of hands, conditioning,, . 
card of sinimp, fatigue,* excessive standing, iwind, and ^balance — 
are discussed in tei?ms of their implications to the arngj^^e^* 
skier and practical solutions in attempting to sol^ t]^^.^^ . 
Specific performance goals and step-by-step progresl^on^'acie > 
presented for the amputee skier for. w;al'king, falling? getting 
up, **Kop turns, sidestepping, straight running, stopjiing, 
riding^chair, T-bar aj^id Poma lifts', traverse. Uphill Christy,. ^ 
Christy turni Christy with pre-tum, and shortswing. Both !^ 
pictures and drawings of the outrigger ski are included. • 

^7- ,Pppelt, Jiurt. "Developing an .Ice 'Skating ^Pr9g ram. " Pennsylvania' 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation t December 
' 1972/ 2. pages. ' i ^ ^ 

' , - ' . 

'"Provides suggestions and procedures' for developing an effective 

ice skating program J Includes ideas for choosing staff, pro- 
'graming and' sch'eduling, clothing expenses and hints on^build- 
ing or imprx)ving a program. 



^8. Oppelt, Kurt, r Instructional Basics: Oppelt Standard Method of 
Therapeutic aiid Recreational Ice Skating . State College, 
Pennsjjlvania: • the Author (P. 0. Box 13V I68OI ) , 197^- 38 pages. 

This introduction^ Jo a tested method of ice skating foTim-' 
paired persons or for recreational be^inner^ was wiritten for 
students and .teachers with little or no ic^ skating experience. 
Physiological, psychological, and social benefits- of ice 
skating for physically, mentally, and emotionally involved 
persons and for the aged are listed, in addition to safety, 
precautions and teaching considerations. Photographs^and text 
illustrate and describe the Oppelt method step^by step. ^ 
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^9. Oppelt%' Kurt. "One Small Stroke for the Handioapped. " Skating 
U,S.A. May 1973- ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^' 



Values of ice skating 'for children and adults with handicapping 
\ conditions are discu&sed. Han<^icapping conditions specifically 
mentioned iliclude mental retardation, ppstural dif f icul-f ies , ' ,^ 
cerebral palsy, p©st-surgery knee^ operation, ' and adult x}^rdiaa 
• * cpndj.mons . .Oppelt's own methods of teaching ice skating to . , 
; * b^eginn^ng handicapped studen*^ and ideas for program organization* 
^ * ^ are also presented. - ' y ' 

50. OppeLt,' Kurt. UThe Role of 'Ice Skating in. Adapted Physical Edu- 
cation." Pennsylvania Journal of"Health^>-4^te^ical Education, 

/ - and 'Recreat^ n, March 1972. 

Erjumerat^ed ate physiological, psychological, and social values 
of ice skating for disabled persons. Blind, physically- handi- 
capped, mentally ret'arded, post coronary patients, aged in- 
divid^als% or anyone with problems with th^ knee, ankle, hip 
joint, or Ac;hilles tendons are among those mentioned who pan ' 
benefit from 'this activity.* Teaching sugg^e^tions *are also 
^ listed. * * • • . ^ 

51. ^Peterson,, Gunnar, A., and Edgren, Harry D. The Book of Outdoor 
Winter Activities . New York: Association Press, I962. ^ " ^ 

' Provides a collection of ideas, suggestions and directions 'for 

sports, games, and informal activities suitable to every kind 

of winter climate. - ^ , ^ , . ^ 

f - « ^ 

52. "Program for Handicapped. " Outdoor Recreation Action 38!?; Wintey 
' 1975. * 

Briefly describes and provides-, the address of Ultimate S^i * 
Tours ;v Inc., a program which offers slciing to persons having^ 
any type of disability. ^ \ ' • ' ' 

53. Redford, John B. "Prosthesis for Hockey Playing Upper Limb 
Amputees." Inter-Clinic Information Bulletin A: 6: ll-15t June 
1975.' ' ^ . 

^ , The popularity of hockey in Canada has resulted in a number o£ 
r unilateral, upper-limb amputees utilizing conventional pro^tK^SQs 
ii;icorporating a* voluntary opening hook. Bilateral upper arm: 
amputees on tjie other hand have an extremely ■ difficult time ^, 
controlling a hockey stick. A unique prostheses is described 
-If that enabled a 13-year oldv bilateral u|)per arm amputee to. b^*^ 

c'ome a -skilled forlvard' on his hockey team. - 

5^1-. -^"Ref ereeing. by Remote Control." The Physician, and Sports JVIddicine 
^ ' 3:11: 10-5; I^ovejnber 1975. . . ^ 

Poo3r communication is .one jof the greatest handicaps to a d6af ^ . • 
^ person participating ir< sports. ^An electronic remote control '' 

^ 22 / - . _ ■ ' : . ■ " • 




'stimulator inventeu by David W. Sparks and tested at Stan- » 
Miklta^'s Hockey School for Hearing Impaired youngsters provides 
help. A transmitter controlled from the sidelines emits a • 
radio-like iiipulse that is decoded into a pulse by a receiver 
warn by the 'player, around, his waist. The pulse is tij^smitted 
to the wearer's skin where' it causes a painless muscle tremor. 
JEilis.jCQuld help coaches send information to deaf players and' ^ 
may also be m^de sensitive to a referee's whistle. 

Scharman, Russ, and Wt>dlstenhulme, Ron*. "Freezurtoz A Winter 
Camping Experience. ". /Challenge 9:2;" 1,12; November-cCecember 
1973. • ^ . ' . . 

Describes a. six-week winter recreation program at Camp Freezur*toz 
for 8"0 moderately ani severely retarded residents of Idaho State 
School wand Hospital. Details' such as finding a cabin, obtaining 
warm clothes, planning for menus 'and equipment such as toboggans 
and a snowmobile and" selecting participants ,are discussed. 
Groups of eight females or males spent two ''days and nights at 
the camp, performed housekeeping tasks, en joyed snow activities 
^such as snowman building, and engaged iR evening recreation such 
as indoor games and crafts and outdoor tire-tubing down slopes. 

"Second Annual Stan Mikita Hockey School." U.' S. Deaf Skier ' 
Newsletter 11; October 1975- - ^ 

* 

Reports on the estabMshment of the Amfericari Hearing Impaired ' 
Association founded by professional hockey player Stan 
a and his associates in March 197^* The'AHIHA has two 
ongoing projects, its ownvMiftita Hookey School plus managements*, 
of 1;he U. S, Deaf, Olyinpic Hockey tegm. The goiL pf the Stan 
Mikita 'Hookey School* has been to expacnd orpport unities for • 
American hearing impaired youngsters to compete" with normal 
hearing Lee hockey players at all levels. ^ This ambition has 
been.' realized by several of* the participants who have come 
from all parts of the couhtry to receive instrnaction at the 
Mikita Hockey School.; * . 

Shr^^ver, Eunice Kennedy. '*One Person *Makes a Difference. " 
Paries and Recreation i0:-l2: 39; December 1975! 

HL sey^^on of this article describes Western Carolina Center, v 
a state institution 'fpr mentally retarded individuals in - ^ 

North Carolina. Among activities included in that program 
are horseback, riding, camping, skiing, and outdoor recreation 
p^grtams of all kinds,? inclxiding nature walks. 



Siegel, Erwim "S^ec1?^ , Athletics in a Posture Tratining 
Program for the BlindV' New Outlook forVthe Blind / October 196*6. 

Programs in ice skatin^g, skiing, "and fencing ar*e s'uggested as. 
posture improving actrvities for blind individyals. 
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,59. ''Sinciaii"/ N. "Cross- Country Skiing for the Mentally Handicapped." 
Challenge -10 tl; 1,8; -January 1975- " • , 

RiVerview School (Manijowop , Wisconsiri) initiated a cross-country 
skiing •iTl'ograin for its intermediate and junior high school aged, 
-mildly retarded students^ Described are means of obtaining and 
adapting equipment with relatively little expense, and an example 
of "the three-week unit plan designed for this program. 

60.' "Skiing Amputees." ' The Amp . May 1972. 



Describes experiences of Vietnam, war ^putee Capt&in Charles 
O'Brien with the amputee 'ski program at Valley Forge General 
, Hospital (Phoenixville Pennsylvania) . * 

61. ' Strobe rt, Donald D. The Effects of Ice Skating on the Balance 

of^^ainable Mentally Retarded Children . Master's "bhesis. ^Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State „University, 
College of Health, Physical Education , and Recreation, August 1975-' 

62. "The Swedish Physical Fitness Trail."" Challenge 90! L' 6-7; . 
March-April 197^. " . ' ' • 

Describes 'fitness trails that are found in Europe. These trails 
which can also be used effectively by impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons -'including mentally retalriied individuals*, 
provide comprehensive facilities for physical conditioning ac- 
tivities. An, actual trail is usuallj^ one to three miles long 
extending through all kinds of terrain, including wgrkout sites,' 
and""cons true ted in a manner to provide programs for 'jogging, 
walking, running, and even cross-country skiing 'for people of 

all ages. • " • * 

,^ - . , 

63. "Team Physician for Handicapped^" Physician and Spo rts' Medicine 
3:2: 25; February 1975^ ^ , . - ' 

^Team physician for Minnesota Handicapped Skiers Ass.ociation re-. 

^PQtfts on«equipment used ^y impaired persons who sK^. Methods 

or adapting the sport_ and information about injury rate are 

discussed." • ^ . ' ' v 

•i ■ ^ • . 

'. ' ' 

6^. "Therapy on Ice." Town and Gown . .February " 

\, 

• The instructional ice* skating program for physically and mentally 
■ h.andd.capped children provided' by TCurt Oppelt, Physical Educator • 
at Pennsylvania State Ujiiversity , is described. Included are 
Oppel^t's ideas of the v^iues of ' ice- skating as a thera.peutic • 
' means for recovery of impaired individuals"- and Several of his 
oT»n methods of .teaching' begiming handicapped 'skaters. Oppelt's 
efforts in establishihg an ins'tructo^p training program -in the 
\ area of " therapeutic ice skatirlg is also mentioned.. 
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65 • *Toker, Art, ana Luray', lSlai?tin/ The Complete Guide to Cross-' " 
* Country Skiing and Touring . New York: HoJLt, Rinehaxt, Winston, 
19?3. ' > • • *^ ^ ' 

"Treating an Energetic Epileptic," Physician and Sports Medicine 
3:^: 105?, Aprfl 1975. ' • ' - ^ ^ 

'Team trainer and team physician^ of the.N^w York Islanders hockey 
team h.ave take.n special precautions in case^'pl^yer Garry STowatt, ^ 
who is an epileptic, has a'^seizure on the ice. Precautions ^re 
^, ^ , described. ' ^ ' * 

\ '-67.. Tulenko, K.D. ^ "An Old Sport. Cuts a New' Figure . Parks and 
Recreation , November 1975." PP« I6-18, ^b-5l.' " - ' 

Increasing popularity of figu're skating in the U. S. is dis- 
cussed. History, figures, ice dancp.ng, and free style skating * 
are covered • Training and lifestyle of competitive skaters 
are mentioned, , ' ' ' ' ^ 

* 68.- Van der'Siiiissen, Betty, and Goering, Oswald H. "Winter Activ- 
\. ' itie^." A Leader's Guide to Nature-Oriented 'Activities . Ames, 

Iowa: The Iowa Staie' University* Press , 197^. pp. 209-212. 

Offers a number of useful winter* activity possibilities. Among • 
activities included are ^snow sculpture and painting, winter 
" ' hobbies, social activities, camping, and carnivals, snow games, 
and rea:dirig for pleasure. Includes^ an extensive list of refer--, 
pnce^. * ' ' . 

* Audio Visual- Material • . ^ ^ • 

69. <> The Bold Challenge (l6mm, color, "sound). ' 

Blind OuM;door Leisure* Development, Box 320^, Aspen, Colorado - 
' F161I. ' ' * 

The Bold Challenge was ^developed to encourage *and gain support > 
'fkr the development of local blind skiing clubs. It shows ihe 
process of training insiWctors as well as orientation of J 
* prospective"' blind skie,rsVand the step~by-step educational 
methodology that is used.^ . The film follows individual skiers 
through tKe process 'of learning to the point where they become 
competent skiers, and includes' special safety precautions, 
^\ psychological ^factors , and teaching techniques which may be 

very useful for individuals or g^x)ups interested in teaching ^ 
skiing to blind individuals. - - < ^ ^ 

70*. Cast No Shadow (l6mm, sound, coloir, 27 minutes). 

Professional Arts, Inc., Box 8^8^,'^ Universal City, Cakifomia. - 

,<^(J''or abstract, see aquatics film list.) - 
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71. A Matter of Inconvenience (l6mm, co]^or„ sound, 10 minutes;. 
; Stanfield House, 900 Euclid Avenue, Santa Monica, . California 
90ii'Q3.- • , • • 

On the wintery slopes of Lak^dTahoe, f^evada, we meet a^i unusual, 
enthusiastic group of young people. All these skiers are either' 
blind or an amputee. None,, however, accepts th& stereotype of 
helplessness. Instead, they exemplify the fact that an impair- 
mfe'nf or disability does not have to be handicapping. ' As the 
camera follow? the skiera over the slopes, the impact of this 
distinction is very clear. Intermixed with shots of active 
V ' participation hre comments bn why .and how each has overcome his' . 
limitation's. . • * >' ' 

72.. Silent Skater ' (video.cassette , .sound and captiojied, color, 28 

minutes) . Archives of th"e American Athletic Association " for , 
' the Deaf, Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Library, Gallaudet 
- College,. Washington, D. C. , , . 

♦ 

This special program recorded by WABH-TU, Boston,' Massachusetts, - 
presents hearing imp ai re d/d;eaf.; figure skaters in a stirring 
demonstration of their beauty and skill during' the V'lII Inter- 
. • national Winter Games for the Deaf at Lake Placid, New York, in 
February 197^. Exhibitions include several girls in their 
teeAs geing through individual ^skating Routines " to music as in 
any exhibition or .competition. Two groups are shown in pair 
skating. An* exhibition of barrel jumping is shown in whrch a * 
young man. from Canada le.aps over 1^ barrels-. A special demon- 
stration of a 21-year' old blind skater from Delaware is also 
included. Presentation is captioned so that the video is 
appropriate for either hearing or nonhe/arii;ig individuals.^ 

73. ...Two. Three. Fasten Your Ski Cl6mm, color, feound^, 17 minutes). 
Children's Hospital, 1056 E^s^fe- 19th Avenufe, Denve-r, Colorado, 
80218. ' 

Altholigh indiviliu^als of all ages with all levels ^_and_ types, of 
amputations , are shown skiing, emphasis of this film is on 
child-ren in general and participants of the ski program at 
Childreiv/s Hospital, Denver, in particular. Personnel _ involved 
in the program discuss values of skiing in rehabilitation, 
r'ecreatidn, and --therapy ; One ©f the prime aims' of; the film is 
to c-reat^' interest and awareness- in skiing in amputees them- 
selves and the general public. - -"---O* 

7ilf. VIII World Winter Games for the Deaf (videocassette (icolor) or 

videotape (black and white), sound, 28- minutes). Archives of , the 
American Athletic Associa-tion for the Deaf, Edward Miner Gallaudet 
'Memorial Library, Gallau.det College, Washington, D.'C. 
"• > ■ ^ .X - ' • ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

The VIII World Winter Games for the Deaf were held at Lake Placid, 
New York, during February 1975' During' these Games, held for the 
first time in the .United S-tates-, 150 athle-tes, representing 13 
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nations competed in 11 official and 'two exhibition events. 
Filmed highlights pi Alpine ski events — downhill, slalom, and - 
giant slalom , anci Nordic ski events — individual and^cross- 
countiy relays are shovwi. InteipAiews with s'everal of the gold 
medal winners from Russia are included as English is translated 
to spoken Russian which is in* turn, translated into Russian signs 
an'd the reverse process for answers. Scenes 'from a hockey.* ex- 
hibition between teMs from the Onited States and Canada are 
shown along with exeVpts from figijre skating exhibitions. ' 
Closing ceremonies are in^clude^d ag the directo'r for the 1975 
^ games speaks followed by -'the lowering of the official flag^ 
\* which will be used for the>summer games in Bulgaria in 1977 
'and the IX.Winter Games in Oslo, Noirway, in 1979. « 

Assistive Devices* and' Adapted Equipment ^ 

. 75* Ankle Sl^bilizer Assistive Device . 

This device is. particularly useful for skaters with flat fee 
mildly spastic feet or ankles, rolling heels, or mildly tight 

V Achilles Tendons/ Made from thennoplastic material, it is 
mp4eled to fit the' contour of the skater's foot and Achilles 
tendon. A velcro strap secures -the stabilizer around the 
ankle. Information about this devige can be obtained by 

" contacting:* Ron,^ Adams, Children's Rehabilitation Center, 
University of Virginia's'.Hospital, ^Rt. 250 West, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, 22901. (Various other types of» stabilizers 
are now under research*by the International Council. in ■ 
Therapeutic Ice Skating. ) - - 

76. The-Ba3:ance .Cage . ^ ' * , ' 

This device is designed to - assist "amputee skiers develop balatjce 
in initial attempts at skiing. By allowing skiers to )6xperiment 
without f^lirig, it greailly enhances learning processe/s; how- 
ever, it should only be used in the first lesson and /-fche in- 
sifructor should remove the balance cage when, it is evident 'that 
the student has begun to find his point .6f 'balance. / For addi- 
tional infonnation see: National Amputee Ski Technique , page 66. 

• 77- Modified Ski Pole > * . . . ' / 

— ' ' ^ ^ ^ y 

Standard forearm crutches* with attachment of, lowarr portion of 
^ ski poles (approximately the lower twelve inches of the shaft 
including the basket) is one modification 'suggested for post- 
po]J^ individuals who use two -skies.. For more information see 
Naxional, Amputee Ski Technique , page 73- , - • 
^ ^ . f ' .... 

78. Outrigger 

This device Consists of a short ski," a -Lof str^and or similar 
crutch, 9nd' a Jiinge device to connept them. 'Two outriggers are 

' ' ' • ^ ' ' t 
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used to form tMangular points of support for sKiers who are . 
able, to use only one l^g. For more information, contact: Pauls 
Sports, Inc., Route 1, Box 6l5P, Excelsior, Minnesota, 55331. 
^ (Also available f2?om the «'ame company is "Flip Ski"~-an outrigger 

* built for both skiing and walking including an efficient bfeak- 
ing action, ) . ' , 

79. The Skating Aide ^ . * . - ^ ' 

• This device is patent^, Jight-weight , collapsible,^ and costs 
ajDout $19)95. I"t is designed to permit independent movemdiit on 
the ice and *give support so that the skater can stand and/move 
without' assistance. Fpr more information about the Skatdng Aide 
device, contact JWr.^ Evan Armstrong; 0. Box 244,^ Th^e^ River 
Falls, ^Inneso'ta, 567OI. (He also has a film show available 
which demonstrates skaters using the Skating- Aide. 



Additional Information 

— ■ ■ ■ p 
80. Haystack Mountain , Wiimont, Vermont, 05363. 

Hays^tack Mountain has been reported as providing free equipment, 
inst-ruction, and lift tickets for all handicapped persons, 
especially blind "and ^^ampu^t^^^, who ski. 

'81 . C anadian Ski Instructor's AlliancB^ . r . . ' , , 

There are skiing programs' for handicapped persons acros§ Canada 
and the Canadian Ski Instructors' , Alliance will give a list to 
anyone who requests itT CSIA, 356-330O Cavendish B(^levard, ^ 
^ Montreal, P. Q. , Canada, H4B 2M8.' . 




OUTDOOR ACTWITI-ES 



This section is indexed a'cc 
conditions, and teaching methods 
order o£ printed materails, audi 
adapted equipment, and additiona 



ordin-g to activi^e^, handicapping 

Numbers repre^nt the sequential 
ovisual items y ^assistive devices/ 
1 informatidn found in this- section 



Adapted equipment/Assistive 

devices (see Equipment) 
Aged (see Elderly) 
Air riflery~I71,176,185, 

187,196 , . 
Amputeefe"8, 30, 121,131, . 

144,157,167,169,171,172, 

173,174,191 
Arthritis~30,93,171,174 

BB guns (see Air riflery) 
Bicyclingr~l thru 29 (see alsp 
* Tricycles) 

Bike maintenance — 3,13 
Bike trails~4,5,7',9 ^ . 
.Blind (see Visually impaired> 
Braille trails (see Nature 
trails for Visually Impaired) 

Camp programs — 37,40,41,45,53, 
76, 77, 91, 1^2, 186, 188, 189, 210, 
216,220 (see also Trip camping. 
Wilderness camping) 

Cardio vascular disorders — 30, 

93,171,172^174 
•Case .histories— 17,114,118,1-22, 
191- 

Cerebral palsy— -25, 26,29,30,34, 
93, 98, 107, 111, 127, 142, 167, 17lV 
172,173,174,223 
Community regulations — 4,5,9 
Competition— 51,142,182,192,239 
Conservation and game — 179,180 
, Cross country , biathlon — 172 

i . 

Deaf (see Hearing impairied). 
Diabetics— 215 ^ ' 
Dressage/handicapped riders — 95 



Elderly--6,31,44,134, 
Emotionally disturbed 
^ 167, 202, 2P4, '210, 214, 
222,224,225,227,232, 
Epileptics— 223- ^ 
^Equipment — 8 , 10 , ^*2 ,23 
29,30,34,36,39,43,47 
59,93,99,102,140,166 
172,173,174,183,184, 
193,194^195,196,197, 



139,*230 - 
—45,104,162,* 
218,221, 
23^6,237 

,24,25,26,27, 
,54,56,57,58, 
,169^170,171, 
185,187,191, 
198,201,206 



> Finance/Budget— 9, 7 7, '239, 
^ ^*,Fishing~30 thru 59 
^ Fragrance. gardens — 78 

Hearing' impaired-"r8,27 ,106, 

110,210 ^ ^ 

Hemiplegi.cs— 30,93,17^^, 

174 ^ * ^ 

H^ophiliacs^— 0,7_j> 
Hiking/feature trails — 60 

thru 92 (see also gambling) 
Horseback' riding — 93 thru - , 

17D , ' ^ 
Hospital program (see 

rehabilitation) ^ 
-7 Hunting/rif lery — 17^1 thru 

198 . 
Hunting— 17'^,l-79v!80, 181, 

'186,191,192 

'Instruction trainit^ — 170 
InBtr'.uctor use' materials — 
3,5,19,110,183,184,226 

Learning disabled— 3,37 , 
^ ■ 72,76,82,163 

■ Lesson plans — 171,181,182 

Mentally ilX ^see emotion- 
ally disturbed) 
-Mentgdly retarded— 3,7,10, 
I371TI1S ',21,24,25,26,27, , 
^ 2&;37,40,41,45^55,71,72, 
y6,77,82s83,,88,9i;i03,107, 
113,114,423,132,142,145, 
:^55, 188, 199, 210, 220, 229, - 
233,240 
Mountaineer^ing/rock 'climb- 
. ing— 205,207,211,218,222, , 

223,230,233,240',241 
Multiple handicapped — 8,142, 
185,187,197 



'"Nature , trails for Usually 
handicapped — 62 ,63 ,64 ,74 , 
75,78,84,85,92^ 
Nature trail guidebook — 60. 

66 . • • 

Nutritional deficiency — 30, 
93*,17J,174* . 



Organizations—is ,30,70,97, 
99,101,107,116,138,143,148, 
153.154,168,211,218 

Or ienteering— 212 , 219 , 226 , 233 , 
239 . ' 

Oi^thopedic disorders (see 

Physically handicapped) 
Outdoor cooking/nature 'foods — 

2^)0,201,213,233 
-Outdoor education — 7,37,55,61, 

68,91,178,218,218,229 
Outward bbund— 203,214,223,225, ^ 

236 . • 

Paraplegics--29,30,93,171,172, 

17 3, '174, 223 
Perceptually handicapped — 45 
Physically han3icapped--10,28,29, 
.30,37,38,39,46.54,56,57,58,59,76, 
36,93,96,99,107-108,123,129,151, 
154,169,171,172,173,174,175,185, 
186,187,193,194,195,196,197,198, 
210,234,243 \ 
Pistol shooting— 173,187 ,194,197 , 
198 

Polto— 8,101,146,167 

Progressive muscular disorders-*- 
30,93,171,172,173,174 

Problem youth-,-208 , 209^ ' 

Program planning— 12 , 15 , 18 , 30 ,.31 , 
51,61,89,93,10^,108,135,137,138 
148,153,154,163,171,172,173,174, 
176,181,182,185,192,199,206,'216, 

238 / ' /■ 

Quadriplegics— 30,93, 171, 172, 173, 
174 

Rambling — 70,71 (see also Hiking/ 

nature trails-) 
- Rappelling— 223,233 
Recreation "facilities— 32 , 35 , 5JD , 

52,64,65,67,68,72,78,79,83,86, 

87,88,90,92- 
R^hab'ilitation programs — 15,104, 

144,156,187,202,204,208,218,221, 

222/224,225,236,237 
Research— 6, 73, 151, 152^ 2p2, 214, 
.,237 - - 



Safety— 1,2,3,4,5,9,12,13,14,15, • 
21,30,61,137,171,172,174,183, 
192 

Scoliosis--30,93,171,174 

Skeet shooting— 180,243 

S,icill development/ techniques — 30, 
33,34,39,41,43,93,99,128,171, 
172,173,174,176,177,181,-182,185, 

, 226 

Spastic -paresis-'-123 

Special school ptogram — 13,37,76, 

199,204,240 
Spina bifida— 107 , , 

Stroke— 35, 38;39,46,'47,4&/^49 , . 
Survival— 43 , 201 ,202 i 203/204 , 208 , 
■- 209, 213, 217, 222, -223, 229', 231,' 

232,235,237,242 ' ^ 

Teaching methods— 12, ;.5, 16,23, JU,' W 
93,95,99,106,108,129,135,160, 
163,169,171,172,173,174,176, 

181,182,185 226 

Trap shooting— 174,175,187,1.95 

Tricycles — 8,16 (see also 
bicycling) 

Trip camping— 207 , 216 , 227 , 234 , 238 

* (see also Camp programs)' 

Values— 15,36,38,46,47,48,4.9,79, 
93, 95, 96>99, 100, 103. 104,105,111, " 
112,114,116,118,122,123,124,125, 

■ 128,134.144,145.151,156,158,162, 
163,165,185,199,202,203,204,208, 
209,216,221,224,232,236,237,242 

Veterans— 121,131,144 — 

Visuai:|y impaired— 8 ,11,18, 25", 26 . 
27,30,33,42,44,62,6^64,69,70,73, 
74,75,78,79,80,84,85,86,92,93, 
107,110,121,122,131,133,139,160, 
167,171,174,190,205,210,223,241 

Volunteers— 105,167,170, 

Western Saddle— 127 

Wheelchair conf ined— 50 ,70,86,87,.^ 
92,171,172,185,186,187,194,197 

Wilderness camping— 199 , 206 , 207-, 
210,215,217,220,221,223,224,227 
228,235,240 (see also Camp 
programs) ^ , 
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Materials in th?^ f'oll owing section ^signated by * do not pertain^ 
specifically tospecial populations. However, each' has implication 
for and can be used 'in outdoor activities involving impaired, disabled, 
or handicapped participants. Materials in the following sectioji ^ 
designated by ** are availatjle from <Nomi Loj-ch, IpS LaRue Drive, 
untingtoh," New York' 11743 ^ - \ 
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OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 



"i^ , Bicycling 



Printed Material 



^American ^Academy of /Pediatrics, Accident Prevention in Children? 
A^ Guide to Safety Education Cuorriculum in Primary and Secon( 
' Schools , Evanston,' Illinois: the Academy (P. *0. Box' 103^) 



fondai^f 



2. ^American Alliance of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.. 
•'Bicycling. " Sports. Safety . Washington, D.\C.; the Alliance 
(1201 l6th Street, N.W., 20036), n.d. 

'3. ^ Bicycle Blue Book . Acron., Ohio: Public Relations Department-, 
Goodyear Tire and .Rubber Co. • ' 

Offered free of charge by the Public Relations Department of 
, ^ the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. Ru;Les, traffic laws, 
night riding, safety tips, and bike maintenance are included 
along with' a safety, inspection list. Pictures, animated figures, 
and other means of visualization make- this - booklet appropriate 
fo'r use with many mentally retarded children and those with 
learning disabilities. * , . . 

^Bicycle Institute of America, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New York, 1001?; " . - ' 

r - \ ^' 

How to Plan Successful Bike Safety Programs 
Bicycle Film Catalog ^ ' 
Bicycle Safety Test^ . \ 
Bike Fun ^ 
^ Bike 'Ordinance in the Cominunity 
. Bike Racing on the Campus ^ T 
f Bike- Regulations in the Community ' , 
' Brlfeways^ r 

What's All This Jazz About Bikei^ys? , . . 

5. *BicyCjLe M^uf act^rer' s Association of America, 'Inc., 1101 15thi. 
^Street, N. W. , ♦Washington, D. C\ 20005 . . / ' 

% 

Bicycle Safety Set (including care folder, safety leagu%* decal, 
safe -driver' s licence) * ' 
• Bicycle- -Number One Sport (folder). 

Bikewavs^-A Plan for Community Recreation (folder) 
Bike Quiz Guide 
' Bike. Safety Posters 

Bike safety 1>ests Tbookle"t:) 
' Bicycle Club (boo'klet) ' * ' / 

, Pedal Primer (folder) * . : ^ ' .'^ 
Bike Ordinance" in the Community (booklet) 
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6. Buccola, Victor A., and Stone .William J. "Effects of Jogging 
and Cycling Programs on Physiological and Personality VariaJ)les 
in Aged Men." Research Quarterly 46{2! 134--1'39; May 197 5- 

7. ' "Cliffview. ". Challenge 3:2; November, I967. • 

Describes outdoor education/recreation area in Hamilton, Ohio, y 
whicl> pi;:ovide§- a bicycle'. trail , riflery, and a hiking trail 
for handicapped individuails .• 

8. Croucher,' Norman/ "Cycling." Outdoor Pursuits for Disabled 
People . London, England: Disabled Living Foundation (346 
Kinsington High Street, Wl4,8NS), 197^. p. -46. '* - 

• . . * • • ' • 

^Examples of persons with handicapping^ conditions who participate 
in cycling are-provided. Also describes use of assistive de- . 
vices and tricycles for^those who are more severely involved. 
Information resources from Great' Britain §.re included. 



9. *Department of tfie Interior and Transportation.^ Eicycling-foT 

t * Recreation arid -Commuting . Washington, D. C: tjie Superintendent 
, of Documents (U.S. Government Printing Office, 20^^02), n.d. ^50- 

Contains information concerning citizen' p^rtic ipation in ». planning 
and funding bikeways, statev legislative actions for promoting, 
.biking as transportation and recreation, federal assistance 
"available for constructing and improving paths, oth'er possib3.e 
•funding sources for cyclists seeking to expand needed facilities, 
and problems of- theft and bike rider safety. Also includes a 
map--of 29 trails- presently designated -as a part of -the National 
Recreation Traif System. ^ ' 

10. Gru^jer*, Glen A., and Meyer, Linda R. "Box Tandem." Challenge 
10:3: 6; April-May 1975- 

a / 

The Box Tandem, constructed by an ^instructor at" the Pdul A. 
■ Dever School (Taunton, Massachuset'ts ) , consists of two similar- 
ly' sized bikes^ connected in parallel* by several m.etal bars 
welded to frames of each bike. -This apparatus is useful for 
teaching mentally retarded and physically disabled* students j 
who otherwise would not be able to participate in cycling 
because of their lack of b*al(ance and coordination. Instruc- 
tions* and a list of materials necessary for making the Box 
, Tandem ^re included in the article. ' • ^ 

11. Hanneman, Ralph. "Bicycles Provide Recreation Opportunities for , 
the Blind." New' Outlook for the Blind , February 1968.. 

12. Liatsos, Leon. "How to Use the Bike." Challenge 7:4: 8-9; 
March- April 1972. 



Provides a suggested progression for teaching bicycling. Bi- 
9ycle riding reminders and a list of import^t rules for safe 
cycling >also included. 
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13., Little, Willard. ' "Bicycle Program: A "Learning Experience." , , 
Pointer 19; 3; 202-203; Spring'1975. •* 

• ♦ ^ 

A pjrogram which allows institutionalized ?ientally retarded in- 
dividuals to contract for bicycle use and to leam bicycle re- 
• pair, maintenance, and safety skills. 

lij^f^v ^National Safety Congvpg^ The Bike Book > Chicago, Illinois; 
the Congress (^25 North M^higart Avenue) , 1972.^ 

1:5^ Peller, James. "J^icycling Wheel-a-Way, Down ?ath to Normalization 
and Physical Health." Mental Retardation -News 22:1: 8; January 



19733^ 
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Describes initiation'of a 'bicycle riding program for mentally 
retarded persons at^ Pacific State Hospital (Pomana, California). 
Various aspects* of .safety, program implementation,, values of 
the activity,, mot^ivational ^echni^ues, 'and succefes,\of ijhe j)ro- 
gram are included. ^ - / ^ > . * 

16. Pete rson, Rolf A. i" and Mclntoshi Eranell I. • "Teaching Tricycl-e 
. . Riding." Mental Retardation 11; 5: 32-3^; October 1973 . y^. 

- A pedal training program was devised for eight children with, 
vario'Us degrees of mental retardation. Reinforcers of food> 
social r"^d «fest-play-jfi^ere used to train the children to pedal 
on a stationary vehicle. * All e^ight children learned to ride 
regular 'tricycles . ^ * ' ' 

17*. Shapy^^fHiTi^ ^Tnr*-s^ New Ball' Same for Hemophiliac Youngsters." 
The Rivsiciajl and Sports Medicine "! : 12: 63-6^5 'December 1975* 

A'home therapy program that'uses, infusion of cryoprecipitate 'to 
prevent re curreTrt bj.ee ding in hemophiliaqs is described. One 
child' ^participation in .sports iilu^jtrates the' 'success of the. 
\ program. Sw'imming, bicycle riding, playground baskettall, flag 

and touch football; and youth baseball are appropriate activities* . 
fo.r hemophiliacs. . " 

18. Stahnke, Carl and^"Jo. "Sight riders : A' Club Prograiii*f or the' 
Visually Handicapped. " Bicycling . October 1975- PP- 33-35-' 

Sightriders are visually^ handicapped and blind cyclists who are 
'steamed on. tandems with sighted' riders in the Knickerbikers of 
San Diego County, California. Bikes are. issued to interested, 
clut) members on a semi-permanent basics to* eliriinate the trans- 
portation problem. Physipal^ strength is matched as much as' • 
'possible. Information about "starting "a sightrider program is 
included. ^ - • ^ . , ^ 
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19. *SchWinn Cycling Activities Department, I856 North Kostner 

* . Avepue, Chicago, Illinois, 60639. 

Camping and Tourlfrig (packet) ^ 

• Includes inform^ioa concerning what t» take and where 
to ride, a story of a cross-country bike trip, and 
bicycle ,camping. ' ^ 

Educational Material (packet) ^ — ^ — ^1, • 

• Contains: (1) The..ifx's of Cycling—Ecology, Economy, Exerclrs^ 
Exhilation; (2) Bicycling Course Outlines-Maine West "High 
School, Des Moines, I&wa; (3) Monroe Community College Bi- 
cycling Course Outlin'e — S. Hamilton;,' (if) Safe and Sound 
» ^ Bicycling--Schwinn; (5) Brochure — League of American Wheel- 
men; (6) Wandering Wheels- -Taylor University. - , . 

20. *Van der Smigsen, Betty, and Goering, Oswald H. "Bicycling and 
Hosteling. " A Leader's Guide to Nature-Oriented Activities . 
Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State University Press, 197^. ^p. 1?^. 

% 

Short description of cycling and hosteling is provided; infor- 
mation 'resources are given. 

AudMo Visual. Material ' * * 

^1. .Bicycle Riding Reminders (l6mm, Gerund, color, 11 minutes). 
ATMS, P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood, California, 90028. - 

Especially designed for pre-school and primary grades. This^ 
film is appropriate for and can be used -with varioils grx)ups 
' ' and classes of mentally ' retarded individuals. In addition 
to seeing children being checked out* and demonstrating these 
rules, a^ special demonstration illustrates what happens when 
^an automobile strikes a bicycle and its doll rider at 70 mph. 

22. Not Just a SiSectator (l6mm, sound, color, 36 minutes). 

^Town and Country. Productions , 21 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London 
'^SW3*5HP« .Available in United States from Inst rue tiojtal Re- 
habilitation Film Libr&jry, 20 West >Oth Street, New Y^rk, 
New York -10018. * 

/ 



V 



.(Se^ Aquatics film list ^for^ abstract . ) 

Assistive Devices and Adapted > Equipment 

, 23. Bicycle Merry-go-Round . 

A device which may be used to help youhgsters^ gain confidence 
and get *'the feel of balancing, pedaling, and moving on^a two-' 
wheeler* This can be made frx)m b'icycle and pieces of pipe 
attached at a -center hub by connecting two-wheel bicycle to, 
free end of each piece of • piper. 
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24. Box Tandem . Tauntpn, Massachusetts: Glen Gruber (Paul A. Dever 
State School, 02766). 



A description of this' apparatus is ^^cg^^^jjie^ of 
the article by Glen Gruberi 

25. _puddy-^3y r Detroit, mchigan: Funway, Inc. (13930 Stansbury, 
"27) . $39.95 (plus $2.00 ^postage and handling).' . 



The Buddy Bar is an attachment that joins two bicycles side-by- 
sid'e a little over one yard apart. The bar attaches to the 
frajne of each bicycle below the handlebars and allows both bi- 

^cycles to be steered and' pedaled. Persons with^ varying levels 
of mentatl retardation, individuals with cerebral palsy, and 
visually impaired persons have enjoyed bicycle riding with un- 
impaired buddies assisted by this type of device. It may be 
used for recreational bicycling, or for exercise to increase ^ 
physicatl endurance. Puhway, Inc. reports that installation is 

* "uncomplicated ^and takes only a few^inutes. 

26; :^^dal Partner . Owatonna, Minnesota: Gandy Company (528 GrandnJd 
' Rdad, 55060) . The pricq of $7^.50 includes all mountings, hard- 
ware, and basket mounting brackets. 

\ ^ Thi'S ^paratus is similar to the Buddy Bar. 

27. Schwinn Tandem Bic?/cles . Chicago, Illinois: .Schwinn Bicycle 

Company (1856 North Kostner Avenue, ^60639) . Twinn model $160.00; 
Delux Twinn model $190. 00; Paramount racing model^ $76o. 00 (prices 
approximate). ' 

Tandem (two-seater) bicycles are increasingly being used in ^ , 
physical recreation programs and for general fitness by handi- 
capped individuals accompanied by an able-bodied person. Some 

^ exajnples of the tandem's current use are visually impaired persons 
with sighted partners, and mentally retarded or hearing impaired 
^persons ^riding with non-impaired individuals for safety purposes. 
Schwinn makes four tandem models, all of which have adjustable 
handlebars and saddles. The Twinn model has a front hand bralce 
and rear coaster brake; Deluxe Twinn has front and rear hand- 
operated brakes and five speeds! *The Paramount models,^ 20 pounds 
lighter than the Twinns , are for racing. These are available, in ^ 

" men's and women's (step through) styles with ten speeds and front 
and rear hand-operated brakes. Since both persons riding a tan- 
dem must pedal, at least one rider requires good leg strength; 
both riders must have good balance. ^ 



Additional Inf onnation ' 
28., In a letter sent 'by Harmon Harrisf Januarjr 12, 1976. 



J 



A related matter* worthy of mention is tl>at -there are several 
physically handicapped and mentally handicapped members in our 
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cluB. .They toof find great enjoyment in the wolrld of the 
pedaliferpus wheel. It seems that the steeiy st^ed is quite 
^ an equalizerl Young or did... male or female. . .handicapj)ed 
or fully blessed; it just doesn't seem to jn:atter — 

For you and I, my shadowe'd f rien.d ' > 

A-wheel to fly 'and seek-ft>ad's end. ' 

%Beneath the glowing smile 'of Sun - ' * . ' 

Two 'spin each mile in health as one. 
Two I'eel th,e bru.sh of a fluttering breeze 
And hear its rush in the whispering trees. . 
• . Our strengthened chests and limbs of girth^^ * 

We've earned on crests bf mother earth. 
• ^ Our steely steed whereon we fl^. 

Fulfills a need, for you an eye I s 

Yes, ye do find a great^love fop fellow man in our program. 
Perhaps most importantTwe are not in the charity program^ 
^ ' business; it is a benefit program with instant payback for ^ 
the supporters and for the .participiants. Jt's really a * ^ 

pleasure to operate. ^ • 

29. Cycling Information . • ' * j 

Isadore Miron (2219 Ola'lj^e No. 5/ Fort Worth, Texas, 76III') , 
is a collector of sketches/ or ideas on three and four-wheeled 
vehicles for use by individuals witti various handicapping con- 
ditions. His file is so vast that he may possibly have the ^ 
world's largest collection of information on thi^ subject. 
,Stnce retirement a few yeai^s ago, Miron has spent a substantial 
-amount bf time tracking down information *and, has become quite . 
an expert omparapelgic transportation. One of his'major sources 
of 'data has been^tl^ annual international catalogue of equipffient 
for physically handicapped children in collaboration with the 
Intertiational Cerebral Palsy Society. He is continually seeking 
more data on his 'special interest and w^comes inqueries about 
his collection or additional jnaterials te add to his own vast 
compilation. , ' , 

^ or o Fishing 

Printed Material # ^ ' ^ " . , 

3O'. !fldams, R. C.;, Daniel, A.; and Rullman, L. "Angling." Games t 
. ' Sports, and Exercise for the Physically Handicapped . Second . 
editibon. * Philadelphia: Lea and^^^tiger, 1975. pp.*l42-l48. 

Describes angling as an activity for physically impaired* in- 
dividuals. Includes descriptions on the American C/asting 
" Association, equipment, safety, how "^to cast, assistive devices, 
suggested course outline* for an angling program, and program 
adjustments fc^r specific disabilities. 
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31. ''*Caljot, .Elaine. "Everyone_had a Good Time 'but- the Fish," - Modem 
> Nursing Home 24:5* 75» ' 




• Describes combination picnic \^d fishing -expedition of nursing y 
home resident group. Focuses 'on food preparation related to 
die1>ary needs and t he ^ importance of pre-trip site inspection. 

32. California Department of Agriculture, Mammoth Lake ^CampgTOund: 
Planning a ^Facility for the Handicapped- . San Francisco, California: 

^the Department (Fores't Service^, n.d. 

.Describes in detail facility and design of Mammoth Lake Campground 
for the Handicapped "(Califomiav 300 miles^north of Los AngeXes). 
THe Campground provides outdoo^ recreational opportunities for 
impaired individuals withr the Objective to -construct facilities - 
' to accommodate handicapped' people but yet to be similar to ^ 
facilities used by non-handicapped persons. 'Among facilities 
provided ajre the campground, fishing pier, and nature trail. 

33. Carson, George. ^ "Ardent Blind Angler." '^^ The Sporting Goods 
Dealer , May I967. ' ' 

Describes Bill Alkemeyer, blind fisherman (Perryville, Missouri), 
and some techniques often used by blind individuals for fishing. 

3^^. Cowart, Jim. "Angling, Archery, and Ping Pong for the Disabled*" 
Pointer 19:2; Winter 197^. % 

Described ^and illustr^ated .ai^ modifications o:f angling, archery, 
and ping pong equipment* for skill development 'and . recreation 
of persons- with cerebtal palsy. 

35. D^epartment of Interior, Bureau* of Outdoor ^Recreation. "Fishing 

^nd Boating.*" Outdoor Recreation Planning for the Handicapped . 

Washington, D. CTi Superintendent of Documents (U. S. Government. 

Printing Office), I96?, p. 13.. . 

^ \j ' ' ' . 

Modifications of facilities and equipment for fishing and boating ^ 

are described. • - - \ - 

36. '."Fishing as Therapy.". Outdoo^r Life , August 1973« 

. 

Provides information about Norton Sanders (University City, 
^Missouri) , handicapped fishermaft, who has devised some' of ^ his 
, ' ovm equipment for fishing and has taught a lot of other'.dis- , 
' , abled people *to fish. . . v 1 . 

37. Grosse,- Susan T. Broadening Educational ^Experiences Through 



Outdoor Education. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: the F. J. Gaenslen 
School (1301 East Auet Avenue, 53212), n^d^. 4 pages. 

(For 'abstract,^ see ' Aquafics. ) 
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"Handicaps Need Not Stop* PisTiing Fun.'* Fishing Facts , January 
1973. 



Fishing helps Norton Sanders on the road back' to recovery. "\ 

*■ . ' . ^" 

39. Hemdon, Cecil. "Handicap Doesn't Stop Fisherman." Kentucky 
New Era ( Hopkins ville , Kentucky), October 17, 1975^'- 

Provides background of Norton Sanders, widely known handicapped 
fisherman. Alsa mentions some techniques he uses and special 
devices which ""aide him in fisHing. ^' ^ - 

40. Hile, Warren. xAdventures f in Camping for, the Trainable Mentally 
Handicapped . Augusta, Michigan: the Program (Fort Custer 
State Home), 1970.- 3 pages. / , / 

(For,, abstract , see Hiking"" and Nature Trails.) 

41. Lincoln School .Camping Program . Town and Country, TVIissouri:' 
•Special Schoql District of St. Xbuis County (12110 Clayton ' 

Road^ 63137), n.d. 6 pages. • . 

* ^(For abstract, see Aquatics.) 

42. Lloyds, A.^p. "The Blind in an Age of Science: Sports^ and . 
Hobbies Tor)the- Blind." " New Beacon 53:631; 287-290; November 
1969. ■ ' . ' . , ' 

(For abstract, see Aquatics.) 

1^3. *Metcalf , Harlan G. ^'Simple Fishing Ways: How.-fc<y Catch Fish ^ 
Without Mode^ Tackle." - Whittlin' > Whistles, and ThingamaUgs: 
The Pioneer Book of Nature grafts and "Recreation Arts . Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: * Stackpdle Books (Cameron and Kelker Sts. , 
17105), 197^. pp. 157-179. 



Many ingenious techniq^ues of fishings and methods of ijiakdng 
/ fishing equipment: provided. Some of this information may be 
useful for survival skills. . . ^ ' ..^^^^ 

,"OFY Grou^ Helps Blind. ^" ' Recreation Canada 30:^.: 6^; ,1972. 



' Eleven university students, recipients of a 15 > 000 dollar' 
opportunities 'for Youth Grant, -afire supervising and c^obi^dinating 
recreational activities for 2,700 blind residents in Toronto. 

* Drama, music appreciatiori^^ncerts , social gatherings, 'bus ^ * 
tours, yoga, barbeques, swimming, fishing,' and horseback riding 
are some of the activities blind teens, adults, and* senior 

^citizens are doing. 
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45.^ Raymondjack,- Jim. "Camp Lotsafun." Challenge 4:5:^ ^-5; May 1969. 

, - :^ 'J / 

iJescribes Camp Lotsafun (Monroe County, New York) which provides , 
many outdoor activities for^mentally retarded^ perceptually. 
'\ handicapped,^ and epiotionally disturbed ^yoimgsters . Going fishing 

w^ek is one of the specif events 'of the camp included. ( 

k6. tRenken, Tim. - "Fishing Li?re(^ Him Back to an Active Life." St. ^ 
s \ Louis Post Dispatch . July Z5\ I965. 

V Provides information .about Norton Sanders, handicapped fisherman. 

47. Sanders, Norton. "T'm a Really Happy Angler." Fishermen's Digest . 
9th edition. 2 pages. 

Norton Sanders, disabled from a stroke in I962, *tells his ^ 
personnel story of how fishing became a means of rehabilitation. 
Also describes some of the special equipment he developed that 
aids^ him in^this activity. ^ • . 

48. ' "Sanders', Stroke Victim,' Overcomes Handicap." St. Louis Jewish 

Light . March..?, 1973. ' 

Fishing provide^recreation and rehabilitation tcL Norton Sande2rs. 
He also combined his- hobby with his livelihood by working in 
the sporting goods department at Anchor Distribu;fcars, Inc. 
(Clayton, Missouri). - . - . ^' 

49'. Timnick, Lois. Untitled. St\ L6uis 'Globe-Democrat . Tuesday, 
August 1*2, 1-975 • One page. . _ / . 

^ The stor\r of Norton Sanders, semiparalyzed from a stroke at the 
age of 44, his struggle toward recovery, and his views of his 
. ^ life *and handicap are "^described. S.anders^spenda. much of 'his * ' 
time. fishing and teaching other handicapped individuals the 
.activity. • ^ \ *' . ' \ 

50. The United State Department of -Agriculture, Forest ^Services . 

^ * Descriptive Notes on Tjrout Pohd Facilities . Tallahassee,, Florida: 
Forest Supervisor (21^ South- Bronou'gh Street, BOx 10^0, 32302), 
n.d. 7 pages. . \ - . . ^ 

' Special facilities#for .handicapped individuals' at the Trout 
/ Pond in Florida's National Forest near Tallahassee Are described, . 
* ■'Among special facilities is a fishi'ng pier that is '^especially ■ 
d^sign4d ^6r people in^wheelchaiirs. \ ^ , " 

51. *Van der Smi/fesen, Betty, and Gofering, OsWald H. 'pasting and 
Fishing. Leader's Guide to Nature-Oriented Activities . 
Ames,/^oWa: The Iowa S:tate University Press, 197^. 17^-176. 

Provides infonnation on casting and fishing including ideas on 
t ' • instructional programing, competitive casting activities, and 
Oliver special activities.. References listed on pages I87-I88. 

Q . ^ 38 ' / ^ \ . y 



52. • "Will-a-Way Recreation Area." Joximal of" Health. ' Phvsi/al Edu- 

cation, and Recreation 43tl: 89;' 1972. / 

(Fpr abstract, se.e Aquatics..) . ^ ' - \ 

Audio Vi-sual Ma-^erial , . 

•• • • . 

53. Challenge » . A .Camp for all Seasons ( 1 6mm ,s sound, color, 12 
minute s ) . Easter Seal Society of Florida>-2^ Ea'st Colonial 
Driv^, Orlando, Florida, 32801. •> " . . 

l^CFor abstract., ^ee Aquatfcs film list.) 

54. . ^ Not Just a Spectator (l6mm, sound, color, 36 minutes): • 
Vlown and. Country Productions, 21 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London 

# SW3 pHP. * Available in United States from Instructional Re- 
^ »habilitation Film Library,. 20 West'^Oth Street, N§w York, New 
^ York, 10Q18. . ^ " . , ^ 

(For abstract, s^e 'Aquatics film list.) \ 

55. ^ Pine School Summer (l'6Tnm, sound, black/white,' 10 minutes). • 
James ^Andrews, 219 River View; Iowa City;^ Iowa, 522,40.^ 

(For abstraci, -see 'Hiking and Nature Trails film list.) 

Assistive Devices^ and Adapted Equipment , 

' 56. "Retreevlt'' Reel ' ^ . . " ^ ^ ^ 

This W a 7* fly- rod which allows fishermen to retriev.e fish 
without transferring the rod to the other hand. It costs 
V about $15.. 00 and is made by the Dewitt Plas^tic Company,^ 
Auburn, New York. , ^ . ' 

' ! • V * - ^ , 

57. The Garcia Handi-Gear f , 

- This ia a. hameslfe device design.ed to allov physically ipipaired 
/ individuals, particularly persons with upper body limb limita- 
* tions, to i^articipate in angling activities such as plug cast- * 
ing,*bo^ttom fishing, and trolling. The Handi-Gear* is a^light, 
.aluminum hdm.eas whiTJh h^ a holding tub^ meant to hpld the 
fishing rod lj^p*ace after the". caBt. .It. may be obtai?ied fix)ms 
Garcia Corporl^on, 329 Alfred Avenue, Teaneck, New Jersey, 07666. 

,;58. 'Vargus Fishing Aid Rod" Holder CompaQ&r, 5^53' Norwalk Boulevard, 
Whittier, Cali;fomia, 90601.^ • . , 

59. Old Pal > ' ' • 

electrlip fishing reel made 'by the We^dstream Corporation. ^ 
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Hiking and Nature Trails 



Printed Material 



60. , Barton, Barbara, Lake Confidence Trail . Brainerd, Minnesota: 
Camp Confidence '(Box 31^9 f 56^01). 15 pages. * . 



61.. 



62. 



63. 



64, 



65. 



Provides a collection of possible activities ai^d interpretatioh& 
-for use along the lA mile Lake Xpnf idente Trail. 



Bott, Kris tine , ^and ^^nnasch, Donald. 

Guidelirtes for Establishing an Outdoof' Education Pro- 



"Hikes and Scavenger Hunts, 

Discovery: 

g;rain in ^Special Education * Mount Clemens, Michigan; Macomb 
Intermediate School District (k^OOl Garfield Road, if80if3), 1975. 
pp. 339-3^9. 



Suggests methods and procedures in the sequence necessary to set 
up and carry out hiking activities as an outdoor laboratory ex- 
perience. ^ Included ^re ideas for school planning such as safety 
tips, practice, and things to make for the outdoor education^ ^. . 
'e:j^erience in, hiking. Also provides ^chart listing I6 different 
types of hikes with activity suggestion^ -^r each, one including 
activities along the way, activities at site, and games to 
play pr songs to sing, tiints/and ideas for scavenger hunts and 
trail" fun are included and an extended list of references are 
provi^ded at the end of the mafiual. 



Brett, James J. 
June* 1970. " • 



'"Oerwood Braille" 



.raj 



The Seer ^1:2: 7-IO; 



Brett, James J. ^^Pstt^ways for the 'Blindl. 'j;. The Conservationist 
(State of New York, De^J^a^ment of Environmental Conservation) . 
25:6: l3-l6j June-July 1971. * ' / 

* * " y ^ > 

Cable,, Louis A. "The Blind 'See' the World of Nature on the ^ 
Braille Trail. " ' Joumaa.* of Health. Physical Education, aAd 
Rfecreation kjilx' 85; 1972. ' , 

B^iaille TrSil.,^ Bucks Caunty*. Pennsylvania, at the Churchville 
Outdoor Education-. .Center consists of a 1000 ft.t route through 
^ woodeS open areas which is followed by means of a nylon rope. 
Hikers are given Braille Bobks which describe eleven points of 
interest along the way, marked *by posts-. 

California Department of Agriculture. Mammoth Lake Campground; 
Planning a Facility for the Handicapped . San Francisco, Califor- 
nia: the Department (Forest Service), n.d. 

Describes in detail facility and design of Mammoth Lakes Camp- 
ground for the Handicapped (California, 500 miles north of Los 
Angeles). The Campground provides outd^oor recreational oppor- 
tunities for impaired individuals with the objective to construct 
facilities to accommodate handicapped people but yet to be 
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simitar. to, facilities used by non-handicapped persons. Among 
facilities' provided are the campground, fishing pier, and 
nature trail. 

66. * "Camp Confidence. Sylvan Trail> - Camu Confidence . Brainerd, 
Minnesota: the Camp (Box 3^9, 56^01), n.d. J^ages.^- ^' 

Desc^^iptive 'notes for further appreciation of the. 1/3 mile 
^nature trail' at Camp Confidence are provided. 

67* Carroll, Arthur. J. "Efforts to ^Adapt National- Forest Recreation 
Areas for Use by the Handicapped." Therapeutic Recgeation 
Journal , First Quarter 1973- PP- . ^ 



Describes improving opportunities of outdoor recreation for 
abled individuals on national forest lands.' Particularly de 
with the search for design criteria to deteni^ine what is to b 
constructed, why facilities are constructed,' and how faciliti 
are constructed for handicapped persons. Al'so lists^ National 
Forests and recreation sites accommodating the impaired, dis- 
abled, and h^andicapped. Mr-. Carroll is district Ranger, Otai 
Ranger District, Los Padre National ForesT,^ Otai, California. 




68. "Cliffview. Challenge 3:2; November 196?. 



Describes outdoor education/recreation, area in Hamilton, Ohio,' 
which provides a bicycle trail, riflery., and a hiking trail . ^ 
for handiipapped individuals.* ' ^ ^ 

'69. ' Co-llins, Janice. "The Braille T^rail." Trends in Parks and 

Recreation (National Recreation and Park Association) 522: 1~3; 
April 1968. . • . 



70^^ Croucher, Norman. "Ramfeiing-. " Outdoor Pursuits for Disablexi 
^"''^ ^ ^People . London, Englaitd; Disabled Living .Foundation (3^6 - ' 
Kinsington High Street] W1^,8NS), 19?^. pp. 43-^^^ 

Ramblifig is an activiw described as walking through ar^as such 
as couhlryside lanes^^bridleways , and footpaths thrx)ugh f;ields . 
and woodfe. Speciai-^^^bling clubs and associations for dis- 
abled 'people and wheelchair ramblers a^'e describe'd. Addresses 
of information sources from England are also included. 

71 Edson, Tom^, "Walks, Rambles, and Strolls: A Multiple-Sensory 
Approach Jii^t for the Wonder^of It.'^ ' Challenge 7:2: 1,9; ^ 
November-December 1971- ' ; ^ * 

Walks, rambles, and strolls are, described' as relaxing, informal 
activities which provide ways of stimulating, using, and enjoy- . 
ing the senses. A -sound walk, a ndse siroll, a touch ramble, 
and a wonde^ walk are among examples of such activities provided. 
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"Pish Creek Palls Discovery Trail." Northwest Colorado BOCS 
Newsletter . Steamboat Springs,, Colorado: Northwest Colorado . 
'Board of Cooperative Servlce^T Child Study Center (Box YY//8oW7)f 
October 23, 1975. p. 1-2. . . ^ -J 

' , ^ ^< ^ , 

Unique ns-ture trail constructed at. Pish Creek Falls near Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, -designed .especially f^r those ;with 
learning disabilities and intellectual handicaps is described. 

Floyd, John Ale:x,' Jr. An Invest:igaj:ion into the Physical ailcl 
Psychological Response of the Visually Handicapp^cTto Some 
Selected"woody and Herbaceous Plant .Mater ial , Unpublished 
master's t-hesig. Clemson, South Carolina: Clemson University, 
March 1972. « ^ * . 

Garv-ey, Joseph M. "Touch and. See." I^arks and Recreation 4:11: 
20-22; November I969. * ^ ^ , 

The Touch and See Nature Trail at the National Arboretum in 

Washington, D. C., gives the blind visitor an opportunity to 
"explore his surroundings on a, path through a native hardwood 

forest. The blind person- is led along _the 820-foot trail by 
^ a "guide rope. Stations at intervals provide information about 

th6 surroundings in Braille. ^ . ' 

* - <ft » 

/ Garvey, Joseph M. ^'"Touch and See Nature Trail." Scien^ce and 

Children (National Science Teacher Association) 6:2: 20-22; 

October I968. 





^Grosse, Susan J. Broadening Edfetcational Experiences Through 
OUrtdoo f^duc ation . ^'Miiwaukee, Wisconsin: the P. J. Gaenslen , 
School (l30|^East Ai^r 'Avenue^/ 53212 ) n.d. 4 pages. 

Hiife, karren. AdVet^ures in Camping in the Trainable Mentally 
Handicapped^ Augusta, Michigan:, the 'Program (Port CusMj:^^ 
Stat% Ho^i,^^a97P- dR^esP-" ^ , ' - J» ^ 

Provides CNpumfh3.¥y -of the Titlg I sponsored camping program^for 
e mentalitjr +iaaidicapp^^d atvPort Guster .State. Home (Augusta, 
cjiigan) %hB.t was hel'd in the/sUmmer of 1970. Activities in- 
cluded in the". puftgram* were ^'garderiing, Yiature -study, hiking and ^ 
trail blazing, swimifiing. archery, casting and angling,- • air 
riflery, outdoor craft^ 'tent* camping, *phy sic al •fitness , and 
jnusic. Evaluation of the a^c^tAvzt'iesv ^ total ^^cost of* the pro- 
gram, and overall results' are also* provided. ^ 

Knorr, iJohn. A United <State^**j^id6 to -Nature -Centers and Trails 
for the Visually Handicapped . -^Madison, Wisconsin: Centei^f or 
Environrtenta], Communications and Environmental Studies '(602 
State Street), 1973* • 1^ page's. 

This guide lists nature ^center^ and trails fpr visually handicapped 
individuals by state, it lists the facility, name, location. 
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administering agency or organization, trail length, land base 
of the area, and availability of special interpretive progWfes. 
Also included is a list of fragrance gardens in the United 
States though descriptive information^is not^ providjed, and a 
supplemental list of references to provide additional back- 
ground information on interpretive sery^ices for the blind. 
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79. Lewis, Robert B. "A* Self Guiding Nature Trail for the Blind.", 
Outdoor Recreation Planning for the Handicapped (Bureau of Out- 
door Recreat^n), April 1967. pp. 17-19,. . - . ' 

A description of the self-guiding^ nature trail located near, * . 
^ * Aspen, Colorado is provided 'along with an account of the im- 
portance of providing such facilities in the outdoor environment 
for 'blind individuals, 

so. Lloyds, A. D. "The Blind in ^an Age of Sciencei Sports' and . 
Hobbies for the Blind." New Beacon 53*631: . 287-290; November 
1969.' 

(For abstract, see Aquatics.; |t 

81. ' National Recreation and Park Association. Untitled. ConunuriiQue 
2:9: 18; September 1971- - ' ' , 

82., ' NorlJhwest Colorado BOGS Child Study Center. Fish 'Creek Falls 

Discovery Trail Replication Manual . Steamboat Springs., Colorado: 
the Center (Box YY, 80^^77). n.d. l4 pages. 

'Describes an unusual project.>-hich- was to design and construct 

a nature trail which could be used and ^appreciated'by people 
"with learning disabilities and intellectual handicaps-. It is 
^ to present to individuals of limited intellectual 'and learning ^ 
abilities basic things within their natural environment in sucli 
a manner as to reduce the amount of written language and technical 
terminologies by utilizing more meaningful methods of communica- 
tion. * •^'"^V 

83. Shriver^ Eunice Kennedy. "One Person Makes a Difference . " 
' Parksrand Recreation 10:12: 39.; December 1975- 

(For abstract, see Winter^ctivi^es. ) , , 

84. Spinelli, Anthony. "Successful Trailg for the Blind." Environ- 
" ' mental Education 3i^i Summer 1972.. . . * 

85. Spinelli, A., and Earley, J'. "Dual Nature Trails Use Both 
BraiMLe and Printed Markers fo'r Use of Visually Handicapped 
Campers." Camping Magazine 4^:19; March 1972. 

86. Stone, E. H. "There's a Wheelchair in the Woods." Parks and 
Recreation 6s 12! 19-21*, 48-^9 ; December 1971' 
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Self-guiding "trails and other outdoor ^recreation facilities ' de- 
signed by the U. S. Forest Service fpr use by disabled persons * 
are discussed, Detailed descriptions of the Roaring Fork Trail 
near Aspen\ Colorado, the Mammoth Lakes Campground in tlie Inyo 
National Forest in the Sierra mountains, and the Trout Pond 
Recreation Area in Western Florida are provided. JThege facilities 
include paved trails and paths, picnic tables with gSartl^rails , 

* and restrooms adapted for wheelchairs. . * 
/ . 

87, Tfee United States ''Department of Agriculture Forest Service. _ 
Pescriptive Notes on TroUt Porid Facilities > Tallahassee , 
*?lorida: Forest Supervisor (21^ South Bronough Street, Box 

• 1050, 32302), n.d. 7 pages. / ' 

Special facilities for handicapped individuals at the Trout^Pond 
in-^Flo'j:ida Nationair Forrest near Tallahassee are described. « 
Nature* trails especially constructed for wheelchair users are 
among those facilities provided.* 

8&. Vancon, Nancy. "Space to Grow." Rehabilitation Around the 
World 21s5»6« 10-15; 1970. \ ' ~ 

An outing by 30 disabled children in the Washington National 
Forest of Virginia is described. Most of the children were 
mentally retarded. Music, art yorjc, minerology, and special 
trails for the difeabied were utilized to expand the world of 
these children. Facilities for disabled are being iDuilt and"^ 
enlarged at other parks. About *40 older disabled adult workers 
are employed by the United States Forest Service. 

• *. 

89. *V an der Smisserii Betityi and Hoering, Oswald H. "Hiking." A 
Leader's Guide to. Nature-Qjriented Activities . Ames , Iowa: The 
lowa.Statfe University Press, 2^97^. pp. I8O-I83 . - - ' 

Information on planning a hike, suggested techniques, and re- 
sources 'are provided. ^ ^ 

90. "'Will-a-Way Recreation Area." Journal of Health, Physical^ Edu- 
cation, and Recreation h'ixXx 89; 1972. 

(For abstract, see Aquatics.) ^ . , 
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91. Pine School Summer (l6mm, sound, black/white, 10. minutes). 
'James Andrews, 219 Ri^er View, 'Iowa City,^^Io^»^ 52240. 

'^hi^Tilm records two phases of a 'summer school outdoor education 
program for culturally disadvantaged educable mentally retarded 
children. Phase, I deals with' instruction in the classroom and 
on the^ playground in science, recreation, camping, and homemaking 
as each relates to camming and outdoor ^ducation^ In Phase II, 



nature activities, hiking, fishing, dlher types of * recreational 
activities, and camp chores are- shown in the camj)- setting. 
Phase III* not shown in this" film, consists of- a reevaluation 
of participants and their^evaluation of the project. 

Additional Information 

z r ' ^ 

92? Elephant JRocks State Park" 

The Elephan't Rocks sVate Park Braille Trail opaned and designated 
as a National Recreation Trail in October of 1973 is being ex- 
panded with several siltemative loops to accommodate wheelchair 
bound visitors. F^r more information contact: William Wright, 
Director, Division of Parks and Recreation, Missouri 'Department 
of Natural Resources, P, 0, Box 176, Jefferson City, Missouri, 
'65101. ^ 4^ ^ ^ . 

i Horseback Riding ^ 

Printed Material ' - 

93. Adams, R. C; Daniel A.; and Rullman, L. "Horseback Riding.'^'. 
Gaines. Sports and Exercises for the Physically Handicapped . 
• Second edition.' Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1975- PP- 19-1- 
200. • • • . 

Describes many aspects of horseback riding for physically im- 
paired individuals including its therapeutic value, special 
assistive' devices , program adjustments fo^r specific disabilities, 
equipment, and techniques of riding. Diagrg^ms and illustrations 
^ also included. Z j - . 

94a Bain, 'A.M. 'Tony Riding for the Disabled." Physiotherapy 
(England) 51 ^ 26>265; August 1965. . • ' * 

95.' Bauer, Joseph J. "Dressage and the Handicapped Rider." The 
Chronicle of the. Horse . ^ November 1972. "(Also in NARHA News 
3s3s l"2;Ji^ovember 1975- ) 

V 

S;aggests introducing the principles of basic 'dressage' to those 
handicapped riders who have^ gone past. or reached the stage in 
which they are permitted to walk or trot their horse's and are 
in need of further motivation. He claims that involvin^-the 
handicapped rider an dressage and in a simple range of exercises 
/ will help revive the interest of this group of riders, inrprove 
theij* coordination, and also induce them to use muscle^s '^hat 
they have perhaps long since given 'up^hope of using. 

95" Baue^f*, Joseph J. "HorsQs Were My Therapists." The Chronicle ' 
^ of the Horse . Dec^ber 30, 1966. . ^ 
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'Author .describes personal experiences of how horseback m^^ng 
aided him toward recovery from his physical 4isabiliiies'. • • ^ 

97. Bauer, Joseph J. "Toronto's Community Assodiatioij. for the Dis- 
cabled." The Chronicle af the Horse d^-ilQ;' January l^t 1971- ^ / 

'^x -' The Community Association for Riding for the ^isabled (C.A.R.D.) 
which formally came into existerlce in* the spring of I968 under 
the direction of Joseph ^Bauer is described. ' * • ^ 

r 

98. **Allen, Doreen. Pony Riding for the Disabled / (Booklet from 
* England. ) ' > 

. ^ . ^ ' • 
" Descri'bes the nature of spastic cerebral palsy arid discusses- 

specific neeSfe of handicapped riders-. 

• 99. Bauer, Joseph J. Riding far. Rehabilitation; A Guide for Handi- 
capped -Riders and Their Instructors . East Toronto i Ontario, 
panada: Canadian Stage and ''Arts Publications, Ltd. (^9 Welling- 
W^t^eet ), 1972. . /: • ' * ; 

This volume deals with technical problems that confront a handi- 
capped horseback rider as well^as his instructor and assistants. 
Provided is a detailed ^script\pn of equipment and "methods 
employed by the author and a number of European organiza|p.ons' 
' prominent, in the field of riding for the handicapped. * The ^ 1-^ 
author also recounts how riding was therapeutically beneficial 
to him in overcoming disabling' Results of stfiatica and s^veraT^* 
major accidents,' and how he helped orgajciize a group to sponsor 
riding possibilities for handicapped adlilts and children. 
Seventy-eight photographs Illustrate us^nal adaptations of ^ 
riding equipment and specific* teaching or riding technique-s. » 

100 Blgknell', Joan. "T^l in the Saddle." Mental 'Health , Autumn 

i975^^pp? 29-31.' " " , : ^ - 

" The provision of horsebacl^ riding facilities for disabled ' 
persons create a feeling of independence, mobility, and reali- 
•zation tha't th^ animal is^ responding to directions. Both ^ 
hospitalized and htJme .patients participate in several riding) 
groups that have been organized for disabled children. Vol*^- 
'unteer help is often essential to the success ol these groupa^-. 

.101. Bond, Marian. "Winning at. the Brass Ring," The'Westerrr Horseman . 
April 197^. pp. 36, 152-144. 

Describes how the Brass Ring, a nonprofit 'riding center for handi- 
capped individuals and a branch of the National Foundation of ^ 
Happy Horsemanship for the Handicapped, Ir\c., was formed. - Th6 
idea for the Brass Ring was originated by Mrs. Liz Lukath6r 
(herself crippled from polio iri her childhood-) and is now 3run 
by her with the assistance of her husband and Paul Hughes, the 
owne.r ^ the -facility they use in* Ontario, California. 

^ 'Sfr ' • * 
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~*"n)2. 'Bridson, Malcolm. "The Diamond Riding Centre for the Handrt^ 
c^ped." • Riding (Great Britain) ."^October 1975' . PP. 4-1^- 

» » , » 

This sirticie would be of particular interest to stable owners 
needing, information on the planning, layout work, management, 
and equipment necessary for a riding center developed for the 
instruction of handicapped students. 

103. **Brown, Octavia J. Horseback Riding as Therapy . (Reprinted 
. from Recreation Exchange^ New Jersey Association for Retarded 

Children, March-April 1973" ) ^ 

, , / . Disqusse^ benefits af riding for mentally retarded persons. 

Among those benefits described are: improved self-esteems, ' . 
improved attention span and educational skills, and the 
possibility of preparation for a future job working with 
animals. . • ' . . 

104. **Brovm, Octavia Chater. Horseback Riding as Therapy; A 
Descript lHii nf the Implications oS the Horsemanship Program for 
the Treatment of Patients , Feb ru anr ' 1970 '» (unpublished) 

Discusses benefits of riding for psychiatric patients and ways 
in which emotional difficulties affect individual's approach 
to. riding >situati6ns and his ^a^ility to ride. 

7105. **Brpvm, Ocxavia Ch-ater. Report on the Handicapped Children '-s^ 
Preschool Riding Program . June 1971.* (unpublished) ~ 

Reactions of hafidicapped preschool children, to a riding program - 
^♦are described. Also, discusses activities of ^ the program and its- 
observed ,and potential benefits to the children. 

106. Busack, 'Cathe. "Manual Communication with Deaf Riders." NARHA 
News. 13:3: 8-9; November 1975 • 

This- article presents descriptions and diagrams of a series jpf 
ge.stures that have ,beeri develoj^ed' by the Cheff Center for the 
^ Handicapped used by instructors fojb communication with deaf 
riding students. ^ 

% 107- Croucher, Norman. "Riding and Pony Trekking." Outdoor Pursuits 

i for Disabled People . London, England: Disabled Living Foundation 
' ; (346 Kinsington.High Street, Wlit,8NS), 197^. pp. ^7-48.. 

Includes description of the Riding for the Disabled Association, 
an organization in England * that offers horseback riding to people 
who 'fiave many different types of disabling cjDnditions. Also 
provides information on availabl*© publications and films, es- 
tablishments Qutside the R.D.A. and whom to contact in Englfan'd. 
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108- Davies, John A. The Reins of Life: Aa Instructional and Infor- 
mative Manual on > Riding for the Disabled . ^London,. England; J. 
A. Allen, 196?. 

Describes the special considerations needed for teaching riding/' 
to physicalty^disabled persons and information for .the beginner' 
and advanced rider^^ Also provides exercises and games. 

^^109. "Disabled Learn to Ride at Happy Horseman^JpJiool . " The Pennsvl- 

vania'Horse 2:^: 29; August I969. ' * ^ * 

llO. *^-H Horsemanship Programs . Chicago, Illinois: National ^-H 
Service Committee ' (150 N. Wacke'r Drive, 60606), n.d. 

These publications. Unit I— Horses and Horsemanship and Unit II — 
Horse Science , provide' educational information including diagrams, 
illustrations, chai:ts,,and glossary -of terms concerning horses,, 
horsemanship, , and' harse* care. Subjects covered in Unit I are: 
breeds of light horses; colors and color markings, of horses; 
judging horses — what to look for and hovr to judge; gaits of th^ 
horse; western* horsemanship; tack and ^equipment and its, care; 
grooming and -preparation for show; showing light ^horses at ^ 
halter; care of horses, feet; trainihg the horse; and safety^ 
mles and precautions.' Unit II covers the subjects: behavior' 
and nature of the ho^se; functional anatomy and action; unspund- 
ness and blemishes; determining the age of a horse by its teeth; 
j^rinciples of reproduction in horses; how inheri^^ance works in^. 
horses; nutrients, balancing ratix:)ns, and feeding horses; health g 
and sanitation principles important in^horse care; and' disease ^ 
problems of horses. (These manuals har6 been pjroduced in Braille 
and are on tape. For more information contapt: Mrs. Jean 
McCally, 3IO6 33j:d Place, N. W., -Washington, D. C, 20008.) 

111. **Freer, Lyn, and Tschamuter, Ingrid. Horseback Riding, for the 
Handle apperd , April 197^. ^ pages. (unpublished) T 

Describes a riding program for cerebral palsied children and 
• -the- potential benefits that it provides. • 

112. "Ignored Program' Irks^ Ex- Resident . »» New'Castle News (.Pennsylvania), 
July 1975-^ 

This article points ou< the concern of Mrs. Jean ^Mc Gaily , Director 
of thje Capital Area Association- f 03; Therapeutic Horsemanship 
(Mainland), that many people may no-t be aware of, the national ' ^ 
scope, variety, and beneficial effects horseback riding programs 
for handicapi^ed persons that are available in Aneri^ca. 

113. Gordon, Eleanora and Stewart, a^id Bannie, M. "Riding Programs 
and Mental Retardation." . Challenge 11:2; 1,3; December 1975/ 
January 1976. 
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114. Gordon/ Eleanora C. and Stewart, Bannie Ml \*Riding Programs and 
' • Mental Retardation." North American Riding for the Handicapped 

Association News 3« 1-3;' June 1975- 

Uses case studies to illustrate the benefits of a xiding 
program on several institutionalized moderately to sei^prely 
retarded boys and girls', most of whom were nonvejrbal. 

I — 

115. Greenhall, Joan E. "Horses, Parents, and the Handicapped Child." 
The Quarter Horse Journal . March 1572. 

116. Gwynne\ Esther. "Child, 6, Rides in Style Despite Her Handicapi" 
Evening Tribune (San Diego, California), April 1, 1969* 2 pages. 

Six-year old girl, victim of a rare nerve disease, makes pro.-- 

gress through horseback riding instruction at a program in 

California associated with^the National Foundation for Happy * 

Horsemanship for- the Handicapped.' . * 

<■ • 

117. **Harpoth, Ulla. "Horseback Riding for Handicapped Children." 
• Physical Therapy 50:2; 23-5-236; February 1970. 

Brief dfe^cription of a German riding tournament for disabled 
individujals and a numbfer of European programs which offer > 
riding for the hankie app^^d is provided. 

118. **Haskin, M. R. ; Erdraan, W. J.; Bream, J.; and MacEvoy, C.G. 
^"^Pherapeutic Horseback Riding for the Handicapped." ' Archives 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 55s 1^73-4-74; October 
1974. 

ft 

.Describes the program at Thomcroft Equestrian Center, Malvern, 
Pennsylvania, ^d^provides -case histories which reported im- 
provements in posture, balanc>e, walking ability along with the 
psychological benefits seen after seyeral months of riding. 

119. Hatton, Helen. "Handicapped Ride Tall." Enquirer and News 
(Battle Creek, Michigan), April 12,'197P. . ' '* 

Describes dedication ceremony of the Cheff Center Foundation 
for the* Handicapped. • ^ 

12p. Heijriksen, tJ. D. "Horseback Riding for the Handicapped." 

^ Archives af Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 52 282-283 r 
• 1971. ' - ^ 

121. ' Hil linger, Cjtiarles^ "llandit5apj)ed Vet Horseman.^* Austin 

American Statesman (Austin, Te;xas),' Thursday, Januaiy 8, 1976. 

Describes Jim Brunette,, 2r8'-year old Vietn^im veteran who lost 
.both of his legs, one aim, and one eye, and now not only 
competes in horseback riding but runs his own non-profit recre- 
ation ranch for harfdicapped jjerspns in Creston, California. 
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122. Hinkamp, Carol. "Blind Rider Shows, 3^ Open Classes." The 
Chronicle of/ the Horse ,. >April 11, 1975- PP- ^5~^7- 

The story of a 13-year ^old blind' ^irl and her successful axid^ 
rewarding experiences in horseback 'riding is described. 

123. -^Horseback Riding for Handicapped Childrek." > Physical Therapy 

50t2: 235-236; 1970. . ' ' ' 

Physical therapi'sts have usetd ho-rseback riding ^as a special 
therapy for mentally ar\d/or physically disabled persons. Jiorse- 
back riding promotes relaxation in patients with. spastic paresis. 

124. "Horses Can Help the Handicapped." Maine Sunday Telegram 
(Philadelphia), June 8, 1975- ^ • ' 

Jennifer Bream, top British horsewoman, describes n^y. ways 
In which horseback riding serves as rehabilitation iferr handi 
capjn94 children. ^ 

125. "Horses Help Handicapped/ Children. " * Hoofs and Horns (Aust 
August 1970. p. 7^» 

126. ' Jacques, No rah. "Riding for the Disabled--How It All Began 

Spas'tic News 3: 8-IO4 October I967. 

127. KuKlthaw, Miinda. "Equitation for the Cerebral Palsiedi The 
Advantages of Using the Western Saddle." Interclinic Information 

' Bulletin -11:8: 9-12,17?^ May 1972. 

Describes how a spastic cerebral palsied person can be a ^f^ctional 
horseback rider when a western saddle is used which etefcles him 
to sit independently and use muscles of his lower extremities. 
Disadvantages o? the Epglish saddle, which necessitate binding 
the rider in the saddle, are pointed out'. Mounting, dismounting, 
end seating skills are illustrated by photography in which the , 
rider uses a western saddle. 

« 

128. Kuyoomjiah, Sheila. "The Outside of a Horse is Good for the 
Inside of Man." Equestrian Trails' 3^'-7'! 36; January 1971. 

129 • La^kins, Carolyn. Horsemanshii) for the Physically Handicapped: 
^ Notes on Instruction . Charlottesville, Virginia: University of 

Virginia Hospital. Article, "Horsemanship for ,the Physically 
^ Handicapped." In^er-Clinic Information Bulletin 9:7: ^-11; 1*970. 

Provides notes on instruction of proper riding techniques and 
. grooming. Includes pictures and illustrations. . ^ 

. • 

130. Lattin, Diane. "Not Just -Horsing Around." Performance 25i9t 
March 1975. " ■ 
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131. "Legless Cowboy to Expand Ranch .for the Handicapped, 
- • News 29s 328; 52; January' 1976. 



Paraplegic 



Jim Brunette, 28^ a double leg amputee also having dnly one * arm" - 
and one eye from Creston, California,' participates in speecl 
riding and other qompetitions; He has also organized and runs 
a non-profit corporation recreational ranch for handicapped 
individuals. ' . 

132. ^ Lincoln School Camping Program . Town and Country, Missouri: 

^ Special School District of STT Louis County (I2ll0 Clayton Road, 
63137), n.d. 6 pages. ^ 



(For abstract, see Aquatics.) 



133. 'Lloyds, A. D, "The Blind in an Age'of Science: Sports and 

Hobbies for the Blind.." > New Beacon 53-- 631s • . 287-29X); November 

1969. . * - ' - . ^ . 

I 

(For abstract, see Aquatics.) 

134. Mayi E. E. ; Waggoner, N. R. ; and Hotte, E. B. Independent Living 
for the Handicapped and the Elderly . Houghtor) Mifflin, 197^. 

1.3 5. McCowan, Lida L. It is Ability That Counts: A Training Manual 
on Therapeutic Riding for the Handicapped ^ Olivet,* Michigan: 
^ The Olivet Press, Olivet College, 1972. * ' ^ 

This publication is based on the experience of the author as 
executive director and head instructor of Cheff Center for the 
Handicapped; Augusta, Michigan, as she provided necessary 
leadership to develop therapeutic horseback riding programs. 
Although covering subject matter in depth, this book is written 
simply ^d directly in language easily understood" by anyone • 
interested in developing programs of this nature. Specific 
^ ^ chapters deal with program org3nization , day-to-day adminis- ' 
-tration, selection of mounts and stable management, training 
of mounts, and therapeutic riding. ^ 
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McCpwan, Lida L. "Riding for, the Handicapped." Quarter Horse ' 
> Journal . ^March' 1972. ' \ 

' Descri'bes the Ch^ff Center Foundation for the Hsindicapped — 
its beginning, its prpgram, &nd hopes for the future. 

McCowan, Lida. Riding for the Handicapped: Its Beginning — Its 
Future . Augusta, Michigan: ,Cheff Center for the Handicapped 
(Box 171s 49012), n.d. 11 pages. 

History/ of the development of therapeutic horseback riding, 
special consideration hecessary for provi4ing programs for 
handicapped individuals including safety standards recommended 
by the North American Riding for the , Handicapped Association: 
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and finally future considerations for insuring provision and 
a-cceptance of such programs are described. ■« . 

138. 'North Americ4i Riding for the Handicapped *Associat ion, 'Inc. 
AnntTal Report and Journal . Gedar Rapids, lowas the National 
Offic> (2300 Ridgeway' Drive, S. E., 52^08)^ '1975. ^0 pages. . 

Contains information regarding setting up new programs , iTow to 
apply for accreditation, and names and addresses of existing 
programs and supporters. • • ■ ' . - ' 5 

139. "OFY Group 'Helps Blind." Rfecreafelon Canada . 30:^« 6it; 1972. 

, Elev^iAriiversity students, recipients of a 15»009 Dollar ^ 
Opportunities" for Youth Grant, are supervising and coordinating 
recreational activities* for 2700 blind residents in Toronto. 
Drama, music appr-eciation, concerts, social gatherings, bus 
tours,, yoga, barbeques, swimming, fishing,, horseback riding, < 
are .some bf ^the^ activities blind teens, adults, and senior 
- .citizens are doing. « ^ 

140. **Pagamenta, D., and Peacock, G. ' Special Equipm^t for the 
Disabled >Rider > Cirencester: Earle &' Ludlow. (19-page pamplet 
put out by the British Riding for the pisabled Association.) 

" Describes special devices and adaptations of standard equipment 
whioh have been used for disabled riders. 

141. Peacock, G. F. , and Saywell, S. Introduction to Riding for the ' / 
Disabled . Warwickshire, England: Riding for the Dtgabled 

. Association (National Equestrian Center, Kenilworth,* CU8^2LR) , n.d. 

142. **Pettit, P. F. "Phj^sical Education^and Sports for the Multiply . 
Handicapped Child." Physiotherapy (Unj^ted Kingdom) 60:2:* ^7-^9; 
February 197^. 




Describes a program for mentally retarded and cerebral palsied 
: children v^hich includes horseback riding among otHer sports 
which, provide^ recreajion^ and opportunities for competirtion 
against other handicapped children. / 

143. "Program for Handicapped." Outdoor Recreation Actiorl 38 : 7.; 
Winter 1975- * ^ \ ' 

Brief section describes and ^provides the address of Ulicimate 
Ski Tours," Inc., a program which offers skiing to persoVis having 
* -^^ any type of disability.. *The program is also a part of j^ar- 

rotund sports oriented tours including camping, .horsebackSciding, 
canoeing, scuba diving, and sailing- for handicapped individuals. 
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l44T^Prograin Studies Rehabj-litation. " bailv Local Nfews CWest 

Chester, Pennsylvania), Thursday, November 20, ^969. 1 page. 

Describe^ television documentary program "Wafd (telecast 
^ dn KYW-YU3-, November 30, 10 p.m.) which , presents, the. daily life, 
of four young amputees dealing with their physical rehabilitation 
and social adjustment at the Valley Forge Military Hospital'. 
Part of the rehabilitation program includes horseback, riding* 

145. Rayds, E. "Riding afid Mentally Handicapped Children." Parents 
Voice 2i^:2: 7-8; June 197^^. ^ 

Horseback riding is discussed as a commonly used therapy for 
men^tally handicapped children in the United Kingdom which . 
results in increased mental ability and improved morale and 
' self-cphpept . * ' / 

146. Regester, B. S. "Riding 'as a Treatment for th^ After Effects 

of Poliomyelitis." Rehabilitation . 1959- PP.- 31-32. ' ' 

147. "Riding for the Disabled; A Role for-the Veterinarian." 
Veterinary Record 91: 388-389; October l4, 1972. 

148. Riding for the Disabled Association. Annual Journal . Warwick- 
shire, England: the Equestrian Center (Kenilworth, CU8,2LR), 
1971, 1972, 1973. 197^, 1975. — , • 

These journals include thfe Assogiat^ion' s Constitution,^ reports 
on riding programs of member groups, and synopseg^f several 
' ^ talks "pi^esented ^at annual* meetings. Also provides^ letteTs 

from riders and parents.*" ' ^ , ^ 

149. - Riding for the Disabled Association. ' Hints for Helpers . 

Warwickshire, England: National Equestrian Center (Kenilworth, 
CU8,2LR), n.d. • • * . 

15p. >Riding for the Disabled." National Equestrian Centre Oi'ficial 
Review. Warwickshire, EnglandTS the Equestrian Center (Kenil- 
•worth, CU8,2Lft) ,^1969. p. 29. ' ' ^'y . ' ^ 

151. Rosenthal, Sol Roy. ''•Risk Exercise and the Physically Hahdi- 
capped Rehabilitation Literatu^re 36: 5^ 144-149.; May 1975- 

Physically handicapped children participated in horseback* riding 
which is a risk exercise (RE) sport. . Findings included feelings, 
of eiation to' euphoria and increase in mobility, motivation, and 
courage. . . • ' 

•iSz) Rosenthal, Sol Ray. "Risk Exercise.*" The Chronicle' of the 

Horse 3^:4: 44;- September 11-, 1970. • *»► " 
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153. Scott, Mancy. "Riding f or ,$ he , Handicapped. " Recreation for the 
Handicapped; Report on the Australian Conference on Recreation 

* ' for the Handicapped (Melbourne), February- 197^. pp. 69-71. 

The -Pony Riding for the Disabled Association (now at Moggill, 
■ , Australia), directed by Mr." and Mrs. Mclntyre, is described. 
Activities and successful effects of the program for h^di- • 
capped children are discussed. ' ^ 

154. Scott, N.H. "Pony Riding for the Disabled in Queenslan'^. Re- 
habilitation in Australia . October 1971. PP» 10-11. ^-^^ 

Describes the Pony Rj^ding for the Disabled Association (Kenmore, 

• Brisbane) led and organized by Mr. anc^Mrs. Peter Mclntyre who 
work with children from the Montrose lUme for Crippled Children 
and Spastic Centre . 

155. Shriver, Eunice Kennedy. -"One Person Makes a Difference . " - Parks 
and Recreant ion 10:12: 3^ December 1975. 

(For abstract, see Winter Activities..) ^ . ■ ^ 

156. Smith, J. Y. "Horse Sense Helps the Handicapped." The Wasladngton 
Post (Washington- D. C), Deceihfeer 15, 1973. 2 pages. ^ 

Rock Creek Park Hors-e Center, *I?TC7. (Washington, D. C.'), run by 
Robert Douglas with assistance of Mrs. Jean McCally, offers 
rehabilitation tO' child.iren with a variety of handicapping cpnditions. 

157 " Smith, J. P. "In What'sparts Can Patients with AnTputgLti'ons and 

Other Handicaps Successfully and Actively Participate?" ^hv-sio- ' ■ 
therapy (United Kingdom), 50:1: 121-126; January 1970. ' 

158. "Sneed, Jane. "Riding Builds Confidence for the Handicapped." 
Horse and ShowV August 1970. " 

159. Spiss, Kathie. "Handicapped Riders at the Adobe Ranch." The ^ 
Western Horseman .35:11: 90; November 1970. , 

160. Springston, Marcia. "Teaching the Blind to Ride." Riding for ^ 

• the Disabled Association. Annual Journal . Warwickshire, Eilgland: 
the Equestrian Center (Kenilworth, eu8,2LR), 1972. 

The author, herself -a visually impaired rider, p'rovides so 
' very useful and practical suggestions for teaching blind 
individugls to ride. 

161',. Swan, Mae. "Heaven on. Earth." Equestrian Trails 36:7". If 
December 1971. . • / 
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162* Le.Vander; Val» "Horse Therapy Helps*" The Times (Ellicott 
' City, Maryland), Saturday, June 1^, r975- 1 page. 

Describes, incidents of a horse show put on by a group of 
emotionally disturbed children of the Linwood Chgil-dren's 
Center (Maryland) directed T)y Mrs. Jean McCally, head of the 
Horse Therapy Program at the Columbia Horse Center. 

16'^. Winter, Nancy H. "The Influence of Riding, on the Learning Dis- 
abled. " [ North American Riding for the Handicapped Association 
N^ws 3^57; June 1975- 

The .rationale for a riding program for learning disabled 
children is presented. Methods of instruction are also detailed. 

164. -"West Horsley Group Riding for the Disabled." Playing Fields 

36:2: 27,29-31? April-June 1975- -f 

Audio Visual Material ^ . 

165. Exceptional Equestrians (l6mm, sound, color, 19 minuxes). 
Winslow Riding for the Handicapped Foundation, RD 1, Box 3^9 1 

* . Warwick, New York IO99O. ^ 

Horseback riding has been utilized for therapeutic and recreation- 
* al, purposes more extensively and intensively in European coun- 
' tries than in the United States. However, recently efforts have^ 
been increasing in this country as evidenced by the , pre sen tat ion'- 
^ ' in^ this film which focuses and deals with therapeutic aspects of 
- equestrian activities. 4 "Riders must adjust *to mpvement af the 
horse, maintain the^r heads in an upright .position in tKe ^mid- 
line of the body, .and are able to 'perform various ""exercises, and ' 
activities emphasizing balance, activities of d^ily living, and 
i^ange of motion activities while on the horSe. M^ivation, ev^.^ 
of the yourtg who may be introduce'd to the program -simply by 
^ sitting on a horse, is great as participants many times do things 
on and with the horse that they can't or won't ddyoff them. Even 
conventional exercises are done over*^the horse with enthusiasni. 
. ^ Expressions of participants throughout the film reflect their' 
• ~ total involvement and enjoyment of tTTis activity. Jn addition 
to' the many obvious physical values and contributions, oppor- 
tunities to partiqipate in a program of this type i^esult in 
improvement and progress in setisory stimulation, self-image., and' 
confidence. Volunteers and their role ^n the pjrogram is shown 
as. children of various age^ and with a variety 'of handicapping 
conditions are ^hown actively taking part^'in d^iverse activities 
and exercises on and off horses. " , \ 

166. Not Just a Spectator (l6mm, sound, . cglor, ^6 minutes'K ) 
J Town and Country Productions, 21 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 

' • SW3 5HP. Available in United States from Iristructional Re- 
^ habili-tation Film Library, 20 West 40th Street,' N'ew York-, New 
\ York 10018. * / ■ • ^ 
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(For abstract, see Aquatics filmedist.) ^ .- . ' ^ ' / 

167. Riding for the Disabled . (Summary 'taken from) Riding for the 
Disabled Association * Anhual'^Joumal . 197^)* (Town and Country 
Productions, Ltd., 21 Cheyne Row, London, SW3*,5HP^ England. 

The film describes how local vo^nteers,' working closely With 
physiotherapists wd the medical^profession, select suitably 
ponias and set about. the ta^sH of forming a new centre^ for the 
handicapped riders' who may .be spastic, polio patients, or girls 
and boys who are mentally disturred,* "partially sighted or limb- 
less or handicapped by accidents. 

168. °Riding^ Towards Freedom (l6mm, color, sound, 35 rr^nutes). ' 
' Town and Country Productions, Ltd. , -21 Cheyne Row, London, 

SW3,5HP, .England. ' . . 

This film concentrates on the activities of the Riding >for the 
Disabled Association (Erjfgland). It^ presents background and 
p difficulties of disablement as w6ll as involvement of the 
medical profession and helpers.. Scenes of preparing for'^a 
ride and a training conference are included. 

Assistive Devices and Ada^ed Equipment 

169. The Rein-Bar , (see Games, Spor,ts l^nd exercises, pg 195), 

The Rein-Bar' for riders with disability of one arm is a 10-J,2'^ 
long, 1*' in diameter bar which can be fashioned to fit between 
the reins at a suitable distance fro.m the horse's mouth so that 
the/orider can hold the middle of the bar with his unaffected 
hand and use wrist mc^ement to steer the horse. The bar ^serv^s 
as a teaching 'device which can be eliminated once the rider has 
learned how to use his legs to do most of the guidir^g. 

* * * . • ' * - 

Additional Information * ♦ ' ^ ^ 

170. Virginia Mazzo, special educator and member of the Wi'nslow Board 
of Directors, has developed a college course (3 credits) titled 
Horseback Riding in Special Education . Also a less intensive 
'program for volunteer helpers is available. For informatioi% on 

either of these courses, contact the Winslow Riding for the 
Handicapped Foundation, ,RD 1, Box 3^9 » Warwick, New York 10990. 



^ / ' ^ Hunting and Riflery 



Printed Material 

17 J. Adams, R. C.j Daniel, A. j and Rullman, L. "Air Riflery." Gaines. 
Sports, and Exercises for the Physically Handicapped . Second 
edition; Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1975- W- 135-1^2. - 
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Describes air riflery as an activity for physically impaired 
individuals. Among descriptions included are the J^cee Shoot- 
ing Education Program, equipment, safeJty, techniques, shooting 
positions, range procedures, assistive devices, Suggested course 
t outline, and .program adjustments, for specific disabilities. 

172. Adams, R. C; Daniel, A.; and Rullmki, L.' "Cross-Country 

Biathlon." Games, Sports, and Exercises^for the Physically 
ifeidicapped . Secohd edition. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 
1975. pp. 181-184. ^ 

Wheelchair cross-country biathlon, developed f rx)m the cross- 
country skiing and rifle shooting sgen in th6 I96B Winter 
Olympics and was first introduced, by Ron Adams of the Children's 
Rehabilitation Center (Charlottesville, Virginia). Description 
* * of the sport, equipment, techniques, rules,, adaptive equipment 
and assistive devices, and program adjustments , for specific, 
disabilities are included. 



173 



Adams, R. C; Daniel, A.; and Rullman, L. "Pistol Shopting." 
Games, Sports, and Exercises for the Physically Handicapped 



Second edition. 
216. 



Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1975- PP- 



211- 



Describes pistol shooting as bn activity for pHysically impaired 
individuals. Includes des-Oriptions of equipment, how to shoot, - 
assistive devices, and program adjustments for specific dis- 
abilities. 

174. Ad'ams', R. C.;^Daniel, A.; and Rullman, L. , "Trap Shooting. " 
Games, Sports, and Exercises for th6 Physically Handicapped . 



Second edition. 
2^0. 



Philadelphia: Lea ^d Febiger, 1975- PP: 235- 



175. 



176. 



Describes trap shooting as an activity for physically impaired 
individuals. Includes descriptions of equipment,, safety, how 
to shoot, assistive devices, and program adjustments for 
specific disabilities. " ' , 

f 

^Adams, Ronald C. "Trap Shooting for the Physically Handicapped. 
• Inter-Clinic Infonnatlon Bulletin 8:6: l5-20j 1969. 



^American Alliance for -Health, Physic 
Recf^eation. Marksmanship for Young 
the Alliance", I960. 23 pages. - Illu 



tr; 



Education, and 
iters . Washington , D . C * : 
k$ed. $1.00 



Provides information on curriculum and program planning for 
, teaching young shooters the lise of the spring- type air rifle. 

177T ^American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
shooting' and Hunting . Washington, D. C; the Alliance, 1960. 
96, pages. Illustrated .$2.00. 

m 
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The supplementary manual to Marksmanshi-p for Young Shooters . * 
Provides basic information on shooting and hunting skills* 

178. "Cliffview." Challenge 3t2s November I967. 

' Descrii)es o^ltdoor education/recreation' arep^n Hamilton, Ohio, 
which provides a bicycle trail, riflel^y<^d a hiking trail 
for handicapped individuals. 

17q. *The Conservation Department, Winchester-Western Division', Olin 
Corporation, East Alton, Illinois, 62024. 

The Young Hunter 
' * Principles of Game Management 
,Game> Gunners and Biology * 

A 'Lawirfoj:^ Wildlife v - ' ^ 

The Elk ' ' . " 

The Cottontail Rabbit 
The White Tailed Deer 

Grav and Fox Squirrels ' ' 
The Ring Necked Pheasant 
The>^Ruffed Grouse 
The Mallard 

Careers in Wildlife Conservation ' < 

180 Croucher, Normkn. "Shooting-*" Outdoor Pursuits for Disable.4 
People . London, England: Disabled Living FoundatTd^ (3^6 ^ 
Kinsington High Street, Wlif,8NS), 197^. p. ^9- 

" Discusses wildfowlipg, inland duck shooting, and conservation, 
as well as clay pigeon shooting as activity possibilities for ^ 
disabled persons. Addresses for information^sources in England 
« also^ provided. 

i ' • " * 

Ifii ♦DaisyManuf actu2;ing Company. Daisey Hunter Education Instructor' s 
Guide . Rogers,' Arkansas: the Company (Box 220, 72756), 1972/ 
61 page^. ,^ ^ 

'provides complete teaching guid*elines including: outlined and 
detailed^ lesson plans , ^^objectiyes, -illustrations, glossary of 
tferms, and* references for books, films, and cha2rts useful for 
instruction in hunter education. 

18J-, *Daisy Manufacturing Company. Dais.^y Shooting Education 10 Lesson 
Curriculum . Rogers, Arkansas: the Company (Box 220, 72756), 1973* 
28 pages. 

This instructor's manual includes detailed lessons,' charts, and 
illustrations designed for the instruction of young shooters in 
the skills of proper gun handling and* marksmanship. It also 
provides instruction 'in areas of gunology plus rules and procedures 
of air rifle competition. 
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183. *Daisy Manufacturing Company. Rifle Inst ruction Wall Charts. 
Rogers, Arkansas: the Companyf (Box 220, ^275o) . . 19o0. 500.. 

These, charts show saffety .rules , gun parts, and a sight picture., 

184. ^Daisy Manufacturing Company. Shooting E ducation Programs for 
. Camps. Schools, and Clubs . Rogers, Arkansas: the Company 

(Box 220, 72756)-, 1975.^ 12.pag?s. . • . 

( * ' . . • 

, This is- a catalogue of shooting equipment', program kits, 

targets and accessories. . t • , 

, s) , • ■ , 

185. Gillette State Hospital. ' The Gillette State Hospital -for 
' Crippled Children Introduces the Daisy B.B. -Gun Program ." St. ^ — 
Paul, Minnesota:' the Hospital (IOO3 East Ivy Street), n.d. 

'TUis' introduction describes BB guns and how th?y are used in 
the Daisy BB Gun Program for the handicapped as given at the 
Giii^te State Hospital St . Paul, Minnesota. Included is 
practical information and illustrations about basic organization 
procedures, and purposes of the program, equipment, skills and 
techniques, positions for shooting and possible adaptations of . 
the positions for various handicapping conditions. 

186 Hancock,- Franks "Wheelchair Hunters Trying Their Luck Joo L" 

The World News (Roanoke, Virginia), Tuesday, November 18 1975' 
^2 pages. » . ^ 



Describes special wheelchair hunting outings organised by 
Bob MillBr, assistant director of the^ Easter Seal Society for 
Crippled Children (Roanoke, Virginia^r— 

187 'Harper, .Jack.. "Guts, Grit ,, and Guns . " Guns and Ammo l4;5: ^8- 
39.69; my l'97cr. # - - 

^ 

Discusses the rehabilitation programs that have shooting 
therapy: Gillette Stj^te Hospital (St. Paul, Minnesota) and , , 
the University of Virginia's Children '^s Rehabilitation Center 
(Charlottesville). Aspects of e^ich progjram are described, 
-including adaptive equipment used . 

•188 Hile, Warren. Adventures in Camping for th e Trainable Mentally 

Handicapped . Augusta, , Michigan: the Program (Fort duster State ° • 
. Home), 1970. 3 pages. ' ' \ y ^ - ' - 

(For abstract, see Hiking -and' Nature- Traill f ) * . , ^ 

189. Lincoln School Camping Program . . Town and Country, Missouri: « ^ 
Special ^iicbetn District of St. Louis County (12110 Clayton Rbad, 
63137')'. ri'd. 6 pages., ' ^ ' . - s* • 

(For abstr-act, see Aquatics.) " . ' ■ 
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190. Lloyds, A. D.'"The Blind in an Age of Science: Sports and 

' Hobbies for the Blind." - New Beacon 53'''631''^ 287-290; November 
^ , 1969. 



t 



(For abstract, s§e Aquatics.) 

191. Rollins, Tom. ''Dusty Plays for Keeps. Green Pages 1:1: 8; 
Fall 1975. . • - ^ 



Describes the difficulties encountered j^y Dusty Houk, an amputee, 
who wished to re-pursue his hobby of hunting: * Lack of balance 
and lack af abijrity to pivot quickly were handicaps which he 
overcame by installing ^^wivel seat from his boat on"* a box in 
the field he hunted. • ' ■ 



192. *Van der Smissen, Be'tty, and Gcering, Oswald H. "Firearms Safety 
and Hunting." A Leader's Guide to 'Nature -Oriented Activities . 
Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State University Press, 197^. 'pp- 178-179- 

Includes information and suggestions on instructional programs, 
useful knowledge in hunting, clubs and competitive activities, 
and special activities related to*- hunting. 

Audio Visual Material 

\ 

193. Not Just a Spectator (l6mm» sound, color, 36 minutes). 

Town and. Country Productions, 2l Gheyne Row i*tJ)ielsea, Lond^^n, 
SW3,5HP. Available in United States from Instructional Re- 
habilitation Film Library, 20 West 4-Oth Street, New York, New 
. York,/ 10018. * * * 

(For^abst ract , see Aquatics film list.) 



' Assistive Devices and Adapted Equipment 

o 

194., Lap Board . 



This simply is a board which provides -a firm r^st for elbows or 
pistol machine rest for shooters who -are confined to a bed or 
. .f^ wh^lchairr For more information see Games, Sports > and Exercises 
fonfthe' Physically Handicapped , Second. Edition, page 24-. 
f ^ ^ ^ s • 

,19 5. Trap Suspension System v 

I'his device may be uSed with phySi-e-s^J^ impaired persons who Ijave 
wpper extremity. .weakness and joint ijTvo*!tvement to allow them to 
participate in the activity pjf' trap shotting. jA desc^'iption of ^ 
^ how to make this device is provided *in Games^ Shorts, fend Exercises 
' " . for the Physically Handicapped , Second Edition, page 237% ^ ' 

/• • > ' 

' • ' ' • eSS. • " 



196. Tripod Gun Holder . 

This .devicQ supports the weight of the rif/e and is a guide for ^ 
aiming. It 'is used to assist physically impaired shooters with * ^ 
• -upper- limb (involvement to participate in air riflery. For more 
information and instructions Soi- making this device see: Games, 
; Sports, and Exercises > for the PhvsicallV Handicapped . Second . 
Edition, page I38. • ■ • ' 

* • ' . * ■ 

197. Pistol Machine Rest . , 

This is a portable machine which m^'be mounted on a lapboard 
of a^Lwheelchair and- is designed to allow^ers^ons with severe 
physical impairment t6 participate by ei^er pulling back on 
the moveable trigger bar with his hand or by pulling a- mouth- 
piece' de'vice attached to tjie trigger bart A description of how 
to make this devicfe is. provided in Games.' Sports, and Exercises 
for the^Ph-VsicallvVHandicapped . Second . Edition , pages 214-215. 

198. , Wrist Stabilizer .. , ■ ■ ' 

> -^This is composed of wrist straps and a U-shaped chaftnel of metal 
wmich supports the pisto-l muzzle along the back of tfie shooter^s 
left wrist. For more information see Games. S ports. --and Exercises 
for the PhvsicallV Handicapped , pages 214-215. _ 

< 

Mountaineering, Orienjteering , Outward' B6und, and _ . • 

Trrp, Survival and Wilderness Camping _ . ' 

Printed Material - ^ •. . • 

199. Anderson, Roger J. Canoeing and Wilderness Cam ping with Teenage 
Insti-tutionalized Educable Mentally Retarded Boys . Special 
project. Mankato, Minnesota: Mankato State College, 1964. 
Article, "Canoeing and Wilderness Camping." The feest of Chal- 
lenge . Washington, D.. C.: AmeTrican Alliance for Health, 
Physical ^Iducation, and Recreatibn, 1971- J>P- 112-113- 

Staff at Mankaio State School introduced canoeing and wilderness 
camping as a part of their program for increasing life exp err ience - 
situations. .Four EMR boys were chosen for th6,trip. Presented 
is information about preparations for the trip which. included 6 
training 'and orientation sessions, "'and experiences of the trip 
itself. Also included were conclusions drawn .from general ob- 
servations , "npted accomplishments and deficiencies ' of the pro- 
gram, and recommendations for future trips.- ^ 

200! i*Angier,"~~Sradford. Pree for the Eating . Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
' -'stackpole Books (Cameron and Kelker Streets, 17105) . <^ 

A nature, study cookbook showing how to find and fix 100 wild 
plants. 300 recipes are provided. • 

• 61 • ■ ■ • • ' ■• 
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2pJ. ^Angier, Bradford. Living Off the Country . ^Harrisburg, 
' Pennsylvania: Stackpola Books (Camerou and Kelker Streets, 
17105.), n.d. • * > ^ . 



V 



Describes ways to provide nQfoessitieS when ready-mades are 
Wt missing. -Classiq survival tips such as finding and eating 

^ natural foods; iinprovised shelters, fishing tackle, and 

^ weapons; and conserving clo^thes, footwear, and streijgth are 

included. ' . ' 

2 02. -I Adams, VT.I^. Survival Training: Its Effects' on- Self-Qoncebt 
and' Selected Personality Factors of Emotionally Disturbed 
Adolescents . Unpublished Doctoral dissert^ation. Logan, Utah: 
Utah State University, I969. ' . ' ^ 

, 203. Barcus, CaTolyn G. , and Bergson, Roland G. "Survival Training 
and Mental Health--A Review." - Therap^eutic Recreation Journal 
6:1: 3-7; 1972. 

Discusses outward bound survival training program in, Colorado. 
Focuses on purposes, subjective values, and systematic evalu- 
ation of survival training. 

2 04. Be rube, Pierre. "Survival Camping and Therapeutic Modality," 
• Lei-surability 2:1: 14-20; J'anuary 1975. 

Discusses the use of surviva^^^jDamping as an approach for help- 
ing behavio rally , emotionally', and mentally disturbed individ- 
uaJs achieve greater leyels of compentencte and thus better 
self-concepts. Main components of the camp lead by Berube^ 
which was aimed toward introducing this approach, are described 
along with an outcome assessment. # 

205. "Blind Students Conquer Mt. Kiliman jaix) . " Ebony 2ki kk-k6; 
June 1969. 

20Tr Camp Confidence. ' Wilderness Camping . Brainerd, Minnesota: 
the Camp (Box 3^9, 56^07), n.d. 10 pages. 

Information on wilderness camping including planning, equipment 
list, setting up and breaking camp, and mosquite protection is '^^ 
provided. Also includes an exartiple of ja. typical daily program 
and descriptions of various camp craft projects'. 

2 07 "Chief Blue Sky— Ever , Mindful of a Cajtiper's Potential." Washington 
Missouri an .' Wednesday, July 23, 1975. 

Camp program led by Mrs. Liz Gilbert incltAdes such activities 
' as mini-mountain rappeling, wilderness camping, & 2/f-hour out- 
post trip, and canoeing. 
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208. Collihgwood, Thomas R. Survival Camming; A Therapeutic Mode ' 
for' Rehabilitating Problem Youth . Hot Springs, Arkansas: 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, n.d. 5^ pages. 

This report provides specific details on ^development and 
implementation of the experimental cainp program called "Camp 
Challenge," a rugged three-week survival camping program . / 
designed to capitalize upon the therapeutic potentials of the / 
camping process and serve . as ;a functional program for the 
rehabilitation of problem youth. Consequent effects on the 
participants and conclusions 'dravm suggest that survival, 
camping can be an effective approach to' help rehab^aAitate 
problem youth by developing more positive behaviors^ajs^J 
attitudes through a structured program stressing self- 
sufficiency. - ' . ^ > 

209. ' Collingwood, Thomas. "Survival Camping with Problem Youth." 
^ Rehabilitation Reco'-rd , ^ay/June 1972'.* PP- 22-25. j 

Describes "Operation Survival," a thr^e-week experimental J , 
' survival camping program and its positive ef f ect^^ on .21 • * 
teenage, delinquent boys . ' '^^ » , 

210. Conrad-, Susan G. "Overnight Camping Highlights Day Camp." 4 
ICRH Newsletter 356: 1,3; 1968. 

Two overnight primitive camping sessions were- included in a 
day camp program for ^0 mentally retarded and physically 
disabled children (includring severely mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, blind, -and deaf). Program activities 
included living out-of-doors, arts and crafts, and daily 
work tasks. 

211. Croucher, Norman. . "Hill Walking, Scrambling, Rock Climbing, 
Mountaineering." Out Pursuits for Disabled People . London, 

. England; Disabled Living Foundation (246 Kinsington High 
Street, Wl^f.SNS), 197^. pp. 33-3?. ' , 

Activities hill walking, scrambling, rock climbing, mountaineer- 
ing are described. Examples of disabled participants and special 
organizations for this type of recreation are provided. Infor- 
mation resources from the Great Britain area'also included. 

212. Croucher,. Norman. "Orienteering." - Outdoor Pursuits for Dis- 
abled People . London, England* Disabled Living Foundation 

(3/^6 Kinsington High Street, W1^,8NS), 197^. p.. ^5. ^ " ' ^ 

Provides .brief description of ori entree ring as a recre.ational 
activities for^ disabled people. Resource contacts from Great 
Britain included. 
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213. .*Dalr3hnple , Byron. Survival in the Outdoors 
Button, p. 309. 



216. 



217 
218 



21-9. 



Outdoor Life; 



Provides practical information on finding food and shelter in 

the wilderness as well as handling different king^ of emergencies, 

214 • The Effects of a Modified Outward Bound Program on the Self- 
Concept of Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent Patients . Master's 
thesis. University Park, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State Uni- ^ 
versity (College of health, Physical Educatioir, and Recreation),' 
'..November 1975 • ' • . 

2.15* Etzwiler; Donnell et.al. "Wilderness Camping for the Diabetic 

• Diabeties liJ-aO: 676-68I; I965. . ^ 

Groups of juvenile diabetics have ventured into the boundary 
waters canoe area'in northern Minnesota. Accompanied by a t"" 
trail guide and physician, tjiese young men have learned to live 
with the diabeties under extreme circumstances. Their camping 

* and medical supplies are discussed, as. well as their dietary 
management • 



Fact Sheet — Camping Programs . San Francisco 
reation Center for the Handicapped, 1972. 



CaLifomia: Rec- 



Philosophy, aims, objectives and a* daily ^G-hedule for the day ^ 
c amp ing program conducted at the Recreation Center for the 
Handicapped (San Francisco, California) are presented. Philos- 
ophy > goals, program planning, and activi-^iesc for trip camping • 
are also included in this fact sheet. General aims and ob- 
jectives of il^esidefoial cami3ing , progracj implementation, and 
activities fpr- different groups of, impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped chrildren, youth, and adults are discussed. . 



Farmer, Kathleen. 
1973. pp. 29-32-: 



"Mountains Move. 



Camping Journal, November 



•Garlie, Norman W.,,^; and Hoxworth, David.' "Mount-aineering as a 
Rehabilitative Training ^Experience for Selected Adolescents." 
'Journal. of Rehabilitation 36s3s 38-39;- 1970; 



The National- Outdoor Lead"fers}\ip. Sc^hpol provided a rugged outdoor 
adventure experience in^iflountaineering to selected emotionally 
disturfied patj.'fents "of ^bming-^ta'te Hobpital. The^S'choal was 
develQj)ed to train leadepg in the art of mountaineering and to 
develop a philosophy^ embpdying a'sense of Responsibility in and 
for the outdoors.'*^ ^ , 

Grosse, Susan J. Bro^adening Educational Experiences through Out- * 
do ox .Edueati on . Milwaukee, Wisconsin: -The F. J, G^aenslen School. 
^(1301 East Aufer' Avenue, 53212), n.d, i]' pages. 

(For ai)stract, see. Aquatice. ) 
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220. Hile, Warrefr> Adventures in Camping for the Trainab le Mentally 
Handicapped . \ Augusta, Michigan: the Program "(Fort Custer 
State Home), 1970. 3 pages. 

(For abstract', s^e "Hiking and Nature Trails.) 

221. Hobbs, Tom R.y^and Shelton, George C. "Therapeutic Camping 

. for Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents." Hospital arid Community 
Psychiatry 23tl0t 298-30I! 1973. 

Describes benefits Which were received in an oCitpatient pro- 
gram — a five-day camping canoe trip undertaken* by two counselors 

and nine emotionally disturbed adolescent boys. 
* ' . * 

111. Jers>a^, Lute, and Stelzer, John. "Adventure Experiences as 

for Residential Mental Patients." Therapeutic Rec- 
reation Journal 70-- 8-11; 1973. " • 

Described the adventure model in treatment program at the - 
Oregon State 'Mental Hospiljal which involves cooperative par- 
ticipation of xhe mental patients, professional staff, and 
guides in three basic adventure, activities! rock climbing, 
white-water boating, and survival/ecology hiking. 

2'23. Jesson, Larry. "Outwafd Bound for the Handicapped."' Journal 
of Healths Physical Education, and Recreation ^^7; 1976 (In 
Pres s ) . Copies of 'original paper available in xerox form from 
IRUC (1201 l6th Street,^N. W; , Washington, D. C, 20036). 3 

Larry Jesson describes his personal experiences with the' 
Northwest' Outward Bound Schopl located in Eugene, Oregon^ He,. 
" himself a paraplegic from birtKwho uses crutches, and four 
other physically^ handicapped adlilts (3 of whom were moderately 
affected with cerebral palsy, ,and one who was totally blind" 
and had epilepsy) were involved in a pilot Outward Bound course 
- - . which consistedt^of a rugged seven-day course at Smith Rocks/ ^ 
'state Park in Central Oregon. * As few modifications as po^ible 
/ were made with this course so that the difficulty of the 

challenge made the achievement of the parti€;ipants an even 
• greater personal rewarxi. Activities included camping, back- 
packing,... rock climbing, and rappelling.- 

224 ; Jones,' T^obert'H. "An Alternative to the Ward: ^Wildeirness . 

Camping." Journal of Physical Educatron and Recreation ^6:5^ 
- 33-3^'j May 1975- . ' • " • . ' 

Administered Tennessee Self-Concepx Scale before and after a 
'.13-day camping experience found that wilderness -camping did^ 

enhance personal acceptance and satisfaction of schizophrenic 
, adolescents.. 
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r25\ Kell^ysi^^IU^ and Baer, D. Outward Bound Schools as an Alternative 
to Institutionalization for Adolescent Delinquent Boys > Boston, 
Massachusetts: Rondel Press, 1968. J ^ 

226, *Kjellstrom', Bjom. Be Expert with Map and^ Compass . Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania: StackpoTe .Books (Cameron and Kellcer Streets, 17105) i 
n.d. • ^ ^ ' ; ^ • 1' 

short course in using map and compass; facts d^d tech- 
niqu^; and a"^it containing training compass, prate tice'^|)rotractor, 
and a\color' fold-out topographic map. Games', projects, quizzes 
for seif teachin'g or group are also included. 

Kole, Delbert M. , and Busse, Howard. "Trail Camping for Delin- 
quents. "Niiospital^aftO^^ 20:5: 150-153; ^1969* 



227, 
228. 
229. 
2^0. 



231 



232, 



Loughmiller, 
Mental Health, 



r 

)beil. Wilderness Road . Hogg Foundation for 
)65. • ' 



Malloy, June Ry^ "Survival Program for EMR,^ Outdoor Education 
Technique." ^IC-Cress Newsletter 6: 1-2-; Summer 1971- 

Mealey, Mike. '''The Climbing , Admiral , Too Old for the War." 
PhvsicAan and Sports Medicine 2:10: 95; October 197^- 

Describes a 91-'*year *old man who climbed Mt.' Fuji. , 

♦Merrill W. K. Getting Out of Outdoor Trouble . Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania:' Stackpole Books (Cameron and Kelker .Streets, 
^17105), , n.d. ^ • • ' 

Provides information on handling outdoor emergencies such as 
be'ifLg lost, cold, hungry, wet, and hurt. 



O'Donnell, James. "Si|cw Trek. " 
51; 1973. . . - * 



Parks and^Recreation 8:^: 50- 



Describes problems diid accomplishments encountered with emotionally 
disturbed teenagers on a one~week hike in sul?-zero temperatures - 
in the Idaho Mountains. ' r- ... 

<j 

'233. "Operation Challenge* " The Best of Challenge Volume II . Wash- - 
s ington, .D. C. : • American Alll^ce for Health,. Phy Sic al Education,'', 
• ''and Recreation; 197^. PP- 79-80. 

V . ' Green 'Berets conducted four four-'day outdoqir training programs 
for 88 mentally retarded ybung-stq^^rs . ^Activities of these pra- 
grams were similar to those af actual G-reen Beret training which 
included instruction for survival, outdoor cooking, making 
. shelters, navigating, hiking, making rope.°bi;idgQs, and i^appelling . ' 
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234. Pomeroy, Janet. "Organized Camping in Americaj Trip Camping^- 
'A New Concept for the Physically Handicapped." Recreation in 

• Treatment Centers lli 36-38; September I963. 

235. Price, J. "Adolescents/Youth." "American Jourrfal pf Ortho- 
- psychiatry ^1;2: 293,306; 1971. * 

236. Shank, tfohn. "Therapeutic Recreation Through Contrived Stress." 
Th&raT?eutic Recreation Journal 9:"1*- "21-25; First Quarter 1975- 

- Describes the principles behind Outward Bound type experiences, 
which put individuals in situations ^markedly, different from 
'their normal life situations and demand that they push them- 
selves' further than they believed possibl.e. Values of such 
a program for psychiatric patients at McLean Hospital (Belmont, 
Massachusetts) are discussed with case studies. The McLean 
program is. called project INSITE (In Nature, Self-Improvement- 
Thrbu^h Effort) . 

257 . Thorstenson, C. T. , and Heaps, R. A. ' "Outdoor Survival and 

Its Implications for Rehabilitation. " Therapeut ic Recreation ■ 
Journal 7!ls 31-33; 1973- 

Reviews -research which has. produced results indicating outdoor 
survival has' promising possibiimss-a§, a method of rehabilitation 
and preventative mental health jifrk.. Test this by using a larger • 
.sample ijZ male and 50 f emale/%i;udents ) then was previously used. 
Hypothesizes that, a similaf^tudy of self-concept changes would 
'be supportive of the inherent value of outdoor survival training. 
The self-evaluation made by each of the students and compiled as 
a group "revealed a'* positive change in the overall level^of self- 
esteem. . ■ ' ■ 

238 * Trip Camp Report! l96^ . San Francisco, CallTomia: . Recreation 
• Center for the Handicapped (207 Skyline Botilevard, 9^132), 1964. 

Complete account of the. Trip Camp Program that occ'urre'd in 1964 
is' provided. Includes a description of the*history, of trip 
camping ideas for planning and organization a schedule of _ ^ 
events, 'evaluation of group ^^participating , menus, transportation, 

- finance and budget. . ' ^ - 

) tv. " - ' • ■ 

239. *VaA der Smissen," Betty-, arid Goering, Oswald H. "Orienteering." 
A Leader's Guide to Nature-Oriented Activities . Ames, Iowa: * 
• . the Iowa State University Press, "1.9.7.^.. pp. 184-18?^^ 

- J A deScription of orienteering as a sport, use of maps and cpm- 
pass, orienteering hikes', project orienteering ,- orienteering 
rac«s,'and wilderness orienteering are all included. List- of 
referenced on page I89. . 
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240. Williams, Alyida* "Heyl. Let's Have the Boys CliMb Hooknosel" 
Challenge .7il I 1-2; SeptemberTOctober 1971* 

Special boy scout'-^roop consisting of mi,1^4-y retarded adults, 
residents of Lakeland Village State Residential School for the 
Mentally , Retarded (Medical' Lake, Washington), made mountain 
climbing one of their recreaticfnal activities* They combined 
camping skills along with their climb to the peak of Hooknose , 
K 7>3P5 feet above sea- level. 

241. " Wilson, John. "The Blind Climbers of Kilimanjaro." The Seer > 

Sept^ber 1970* . ^ , * 

Tells of 7Jblind climbers conquering Mt. Kilimanjaro. 

242. Woolsey, Nethella. "Course in Survival Helps.", Salt Lake 
Tribune, Sunday, February l4, 1971* 

' Audio Visual Material 

243. Not Just a Spectator (l'6p[i, sound, color, 36 minutes). 

Town and Country* Productions, 21 Gheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 
SW3,5HP. ^Available in UnitQ^ States from Instructional Re- 
habilitation Film Libr;lry, ^ West 40th Street, New^ York, New 
York 10018. 

(For abstract, see^ Aquatics film list.) 
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Acorn Hill , Inc . 
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Amateur Bicycle -League of^America 
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American Blind Skiing Foundation* 
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Noirthem California Ski Club of the Deaf 
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BOLD* CBlind Outdoor Leisure Development) 
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• Discover Thru Outdoor Education > 
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Gregory Bond 

3862 Uris Court 

Irvine. California 92705 
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Borderland Farm, Inc.. 
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Department, pf Special Education 
Smith Memo rial* Center 
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Somerset Hills^ Handicapped Riders Club, 
Inc. 
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James Bush - ' 

Michigan Ski Club of the Deaf 
r^^l Stephens Drive 
East Detroit, Michigan ^8021 



Camp Challenge 

Eastpr Seal Society of Florida 
231 East Colonial Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32801 



Camp Holiday Trails . 
R.F.D. 1, Box 356 
CharloAtesvilla. Virginia 22901 



'Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
1929 Bayview Avenue 

Tot-onto. Ontar^io, M^G 3E8. 6anada 



Canadian Ski Instructors Alliance 
.350-3300 Ca^hdish Bou^levard 
Monfreal, P>Q> > H^B 2iyi8 , Canada 



Simon J. Carmel, President , ^ 
The U. S. D0af Skier Association 
10500 Rockville Pike, Apt. ^05 
Rockville. iviarvland 20852. 



Janice .Claussen, R.T.' 

Polk, County Association for Retarded 

• Childrer>^ and "Adults 
lf31 S/ W. Ei'ghth Street . ^ 
Des Moines. Iowa 50309 



Daisy Division Victor Comptometer Corp. 
,^ Training Services -/ 

Box 220 . ^ . 



Box 220 

Rogers, -Ar^^^^^ 7^7 56 



DisabjLed Sk^K Association of British 

Columbia ||^|^(^) 
Box 3^33. TflaUfP.-O, 

Vancouver, ^ritish Columbia. Canada 
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Mark Dubois or Rick Spittler 
P. 0. Box 131 

Vallecito. California ^5251 



Dick Endres 
Camp Confidence 
Box 3^9 

Brainerd. Minnesota- 
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Donald Jlialds 

New Je^rsey Skiers Club of the Deaf 
159 Davis Avenue 

Hackensack. N6w Jersey 07601 



Friends for Bikecology 

1035 Eatet De La Guerra Street 

Santa Barbara, Cali>fomia 93103 



Genesee. County Committee for Riding for the 

Handicapped , * * ^ 

c/o Cooperative Extension Service ' '\ 

Youth Programs^ . ' . 
17*5 South Amboy * / 
East Lans^ing, Miohi^an ' 48824 > . 

Elizabeth Gilbert^i'- 

St: Louis Association for Retarded Children 

6373 Clayton Road « 

St. Louis; Missouri 63117 
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Eleanora Gordon 

Ken Crest Centers for Exceptional Persons 
Route 29 

Mont Clare. Pennsylvania 19453 . 



5usan '3"* Grosse. 
F.J» G^enslen School - 
1301 East Auer Avenue 
Milwaukee. Wisconsirt- ^3212 



Glen A. ^Gruber 

Paul A* Dever State School 

Taunton. Massachusetts 0278O 



P'hilip E., Gutfran 

Connecticut Ski Club of the. Deaf 

2 Sunset Hill Road 

Simsburv. Connecticut 06070 ^ 
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Steven Hansen 

Eastern Idaho Child Development Center 
Therapeutic Recreation Services ^ 
2475 Leslie Avenue 

Idaho Falls. Idaho 83^01 
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Harmon Harris 

3007 Kenn^ster Drive 

Lemon Grove » California 
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iban Hattqnburg, Recreation Department 
Lakeland Village 
P. 0- Box 200 m$ 
Medifcal Lake. Washington 99022 
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Humane Society of the United States * 
Box 98 

East Haddam, Connecticut 06^23 



Ice Skating Institute of America 
. P. 0. Box 955 

Ft. Myers. Florida 33902 



Lute Jepstad 

Jerstad Adventures J /' 
Oregon State Mdntal Hospital 
Portland. Oregon > 



Larry Jesson ^ 
c/o Larry Neal 
Univei^feity of Oregon 
1587 Agate Street 
Eugene; Oregon 97^03 



Joseph P. Kenne'dy, Jr. Fou^^datipn 

1701 K Street, N. W. 

Washington. D> C. 20006 



Pat Karman 

Firecrest School 

15230 15th Street, N. E. 

Seattle. Washington 98156 



Keith Kingbay 

Cycling Activities Manager 
Schwinn Bicycle Company 
,1856, North Ko^ner Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 6o639 
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University of Wisconsin 
602 State Street 
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Robert A,. Kothencz, Tour Director 
Ultimate Ski Tours, Inc. 
705 East 80th Street 
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Denver Ski Club of the Deaf 
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World Gaines for the Deaf 
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c/o Cooperative Extension Service / 
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Julie Lewis, In st rue tioKi Director 
Disabled Skiers' Association of British 
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2228 Kings Avenue . 
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•Willard Little 
Kankakee State Hospital 
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Naomi Lorch • ^ 
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Love Way Projects, Inc. 
R.R'. 3, vBox 120B ' * • 
Middleburv. Indiana ^65^0 



Oscar Marcus ^ . 
Nevt York Metro Ski Club ol the Deaf 
'714 Gravesend .Nedk Road ^ 
Brooklyn. New York 11223 



Mary 'F. Maroney 
57 Femwood Road ' 
Summit, New Jersey 07901 



Jean McCally 
Columbia Horse Center 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 



Lida L? McGev/^an' 

Cheff Center for the Handicapped 

Box 171 . . * • 

Augijsta, Michigan 4Q012 



Dick Mciau^lin 
Minnesota Deaf Ski' Club 
1080 Como Place 
St, Paul> Minnesota 6^5103 



Meadow Prook Farm 
•R.FuI>. 5» Box 3^9 
Coventry, Connecticut 
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Duane G. Messner 
The Children's Hospital 
1056 East 19th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado- 80218 



Midland' Riding Center 
Route 1 

Hfaiand,. Georgia 3l82Q> 



Lee Anna and Rolf Mielzare'k 
Mountain Falfs Route 
Winchester, Virginia* 22601 



Oral 6^ Millex; 

3701 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, 0» 
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Robert L. Miller 
Easter Seal Camp 

Williamson Ro-ad, P.O. 'Box 5^96 
Roanoke, Virginia:^ 2^012 

Isadorre Miron 

2219 Ola Lane No; 5 

Fort Worth, Texas 76111 
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Mississauga Remedial Rid4Fig Assoj^iation 
69'Prennan Avenue 

Isling| | pn> Ontario, Canada 



Max Morton j 
Colorado 5'tate University 
Ft> Coilins, Colorado 



Laua^ie Mueller ^ \ ' * 

Recreation Services 

6372 Clayton Avefiue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63117 



National Rifle Association of America 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W.' 
Washington, D. C> 20036 



'J^ation-al Safety Council 
^25. North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 606II 



Hal^ 0*Leary ' - 

Supervisor, Amputee Teaching 
Winter Park Ski School 
Winter Park. Colorado '80^82 



Kurt Oppelt 
I?. 0. ^Box 13 
State College < 



Pennsylvania I68QI 



Paumanok' Riding Academy for the Handicapped 
.19 Connecticut Avenue J 

Long Beach, New York. 11561, a ^ 



'.James Peller, ReC Therapist * 
Pacific State Hospital 
3*^50 Valley Boulevard 
Tomona; -'California 91766 
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J^et Pomeroy 

Re<Jreation Cent.er for^the Handicapped' 

207 Skyline Boulevard ' 

San Francisco, Calffomia 9^132 
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Ponjit Riding for the Disabled Associati-gn 
l6o Tri'stan'ia Road 

-4^enmore. Brisbane , .Qld^069 > Australia 



Jim RaymonjacK** 

Lester B^. Foreman Area Education Center 
Fairp<^\' New York* ^ 



Jeana Ridgeway 
Fletcher Miller Schg 
200 Kipling 
Lakewbod> Colorado / 8 021 5 



\ The Riding Centrer1^s3ocia'tion 
' 1117 East Hyde RoAd 
. Yellow Springs, OMo . ^638? 



•Riding fbx the BdsabVe^ Association 
National* EquestMtan* Center 
Kenilworth. WarwVckshire , CU8 2LR. Eng^l 



and 



The Riding' Schoolrbr. the "Handicapped, Inc, 
799 Nut»t Road 

Spring Valley, Ohio ^5370 ^ 



Rock# Greek Park Horse Center 
Mili^-ary and Glover Rosfds, N. -W. 
Washington, ^D* C-.. • . / 



•Stj Andrews Presbyterian College 
liaurinburg. ^North Carolina' 28362 



-^lo^onc'rvS^ndejfs . ^ 

701 West Gate 

University City, Missouri 
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Nola Sinclair * * • 
•RiVervieW School 
Manitowacy Wisconsin 



Erlihg Stordahl , Director 
Beitogtolen 'Helsesportset^r- 
2953 Heitostolen *TLF " ' 
Norway - * 
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Horseback Riding . I 


I'laxxxiew oumvan ^ 
Special School District, St. Louis County u 
12110 Clayton^ Road 
Town and Country, Missouri 63131 
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William leei^ . - • \ 
Southern California Ski Club of the Deaf 
18013 Devonshire, Apt,'-13^ ^'"^ 
Northridge, California 9132^ 
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Aveleigh A/ Tideman 
Carleigh Farm 

Philippi, West Virginia . 26^16 
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Maudi^ Hunter Warfel ^ 

National Foundation for Happy Horsemanship 

'for. the Handicapped 
Box 462 ' * 

.Malvern, Pennsylvania 19355 
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Pocono Ski Club of the Deaf 

785 Hudson Street ► . ' ' ^" 

Hawley, Pennsylvania "18^28 ^ ' . 
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Wayne DuPage Hunt Pony Club Tl;ierapeutic 

Riding Progr^ ^ 
Box 266 ^ 

Wayne. Illinois 60184 
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Will~a-Way Recreation Area 
Fort Yargo State Park • ^ 
Winder, Georgia 30680 
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Willy Shaeff er Ski School 

•Arapahoe Basin, Colorado ' * > ^ 
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wmasor Hssociaxion oi Kiamg lor xne 

Handicapped"* o ' ' - • 
1226 Oullette Avenue * ^ \' ^ ; 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Boxford,' Massachusetts 01921 • 
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Winslow Riding for the Handicapped 

Foundation , Inc . 
R.D. 1, Box 369 
Wai^ick, W'ew-York. 10990 
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Jim Winthers, Secretary 

NatiOTval Inconvenienced Sportsmen 

AssQciation^ , 
3738 Walnut Avenue ' 
Carmichale. California 95608 



Woodlane Riding School' and Day Camp Company, 
;^Ir\c. - 

Fenimore Road, R.D. 2 ^ • - - 

' Box 238^ ' ^ V \ f 

Mouat^^Hollv> New Jersey .Q806O J_ 
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A CROSS the country th^re is an increasing demand to 
/ \ tievelop* swimming prp^rams for handicapped chil» 
7 \drent Because of this, overall levels of swimming 
^ ability of handicapped^ children are being raised and their 
potential to participate in other aquatic activities is increas- 
ing. During the winter months possibilities for broadening 

* the scope of participation in water sports is somewhat limited 
by climate. Howler, during the warm summer nfbnths in* 
creasing number* of these children travel, go campmg with 

' their parents, attend residential camps, camp as part of 
school prograifis, and participate in recreation programs. 
Swimming is available, and also many other water. activities, 
one of the most prevalent being small craft. Because of this 
increased potential for small craft activity we have found it 
advantageous to include^it ad part of our winter swimming 
program so that when the children have opportunities for 
^ these activities tl^fy will be ready to participate with utmost 
safety. i 

All students who parftcipate in the regular instructional 
swimming a)rogram are included in small craft activity regard- 
less of swimmirfg ability or degree of handicajf! Children with 



The first two lessons are spent 6n use of the life jacket. At 
the fi^st lesson each student is shown how to put on a life 
jacket and given a brief explanation about purposes of a life 
jacket. Eagh student tries his out to see i^ itkpeps him afloat. 
^ In some cases, students do not have sufiicient confidence to^do 
a back float and get their feet off the bottom to sec how the 
Jacket works. These nonswimmers are taken one at a time by 
the instructor into deep water; thev^re towed on their backs' 
to get^the feel of the jacket actually supporting them. Once 
in deep water they. are allowed to float unsupported as final 
proof that th^jacket does work. 



DURING the second^Mson students put on jackets by 
themselves and are helped only if they absolutely 
have forgotten how the jacket works* Then they get 
into the water and repeal the floating of the previous lesson 
until they feel they can really trust the jacket to keep aflgat. 
Agaii| some nonswimmers may need to be taken to where 
their feet do not touch bottom. Students are asked to fall into 
deep water to simulate the action of falling^yerboard from 
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9 A VALUABLE ADDItlOJJ TO YOUR SWIMMING PROGRAM 



cerebral palsy, perthes ^isease, spina hiRcfa, muscular dys- 
trophy^ dwarfism, marfa'ns syndrome, and mental retarda- 
tion all, participate: degrees t)f conditions include minimaU 
impairment of one Hmb to quadriplegia, and abo^e average 
intelligence to mental retardation; aj^es^jj^from 6 to 20. 
Swimming ability rang^ from bcgtnner^Rough- advanced. 
Apprdximalely three Jjalf-hou'r class ^^eriods are spent on 
-^maH-craft-^afety.Xhesamc^lerial is presenlodjo all l^veU^ 
' of swimmers with only mjnor variations as unifeual situations 
or specific -questiohs arise. Objectives for stud^nts-are— 

• To learii the purpose of a life jacket and how to «rear one. 

• To learn how to get in and out of a boat safely according 
to each studi^nt's individual ahility. 

• Tp learii the safe way to behave while a passenger in a 
bpat. 

• To learn the consequences of unsafe behavior. ^ ' 

• To learn what to do in-casc of a capsize.^ 

• To become capable of being safe passengers in any boat in 
which one might ride. ^ , 



a boat. This gives them added confidence in the liffr jacket 
and prepares them for the nextJesjwn. ♦ 

A fiberglass'dinghy on loan from the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross is used for the third lesson. As children 
come into class thry arc^skcd to put on a life jacket and sit 
on the deck^The lesson begins with an explanation and dem- 
onstration'of how to get into a boat properly, emphasizing— 
T Hpld boat steady and close to the dock. ^ 

• Keep weight as low as possible. ^ 

• Transf(^ weight into the middle of jhe boat .over the keel. 

M03T oT our students are unable to enter a boat by 
stepping in -they need to ha^he boat held steady 
while they enter feet first from a sitting position on 
the deck much as one woCild transfer from a wheeLchair to 
ancHher .-surface. Ondc they are in the boat they arc ren^inded 
to sit 
♦stud 



tncr .^UriaCC. V/nuc mcjr aic m iin. """1 ""^J — • — » ^ 

it quietly in the middle of the boat.ln rpost cases three 
aiudcnts— one on each seat^are taken at the same time. Two 
students always hold the boat while a third gets into it. In 
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the few cases where four are taken at the same time, two 
students eit on the middle seat a&d face opposite directj 
so they will not land on each other when capsized. 

As the boat is towed away from the side by instructor 
the water it is rocked and students asked what they thf 
would happen if they stood up ar did a lot*of moving aroun 
Most children feel it would be quite unsafe 'because the boat 
might tip over. Before the boat is capsized, students are 
9sked if there^any thing they should remember^to do wlien 
^ the bo?rtsgo<^over — they enthusiastically answer, "Hang onto 
the boat bSHuse it provides goo2f floating support!" 

Once the Boat is away from the side it is capsiz^ by an 
inst^^uctor who pushes a gunwale under the water amidships. 
As the boat goes under it tips toward the instructor who 
catches the far gunwale so it docs riot come all the way over 
Onto students before they get clear. As the boat capsizes some 
children ar^ able to hang on. Those who 8annot are reminded 
to get back to the boat as quickly as«possi&le. With students 
on either side of the boat balancing it right side up, they 
are instructed to float or swim over the side dn their stomachs 
anc^sit in the middle and on the bottom of the boat with legs 



SUSAN J. GROSSE 
F. J. .Gaensien School 
1301 East Auer Avenue. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212 



RHOTOS. from left: 

The manner of entering the boat 
depends on the disability. Emphasis is 
on holding craft steady and keeping 
weight low. ^ 

Swamping help^ students leam what 
Jo do in an emergency. 

Staying with the l>oat.and using It to 
get to safety are essentfal 
when swamped. 




spread to balance the boat for the next person to climb 
abpard. When all are on board again tlie boat is hand 
pacidled to shore. * • * , 

THE boat may roll all the way over while students are 
tTySlg to get^into it. In this case students can be shown 
how to use the boat as ^ float in the upside down posi* 
tion. Two students on opposite sides- amidships crawl up. the 
sides unliyheV can reach each other. They gFasp wrists an 
can take turns noldfng on to each other in this way for hours. 
To right the boat again all students ^o on the same sjde and 
crawl oven it; as they crawl the boat turns toward them right 
side up. This method may sound a bit strange compared to 
standard procedures; however, our boat is quite Heavy and 
our students real^ligkt weights, so this pietho<^works quite 

' .. u . . . . ■ ■ 

It 4^ possible^the^at may tip all the way oVer when cap* 
'sized and trap a student* underneath. It only takes a few sec- ^ 
ends to tip the boat baqk; to\eep him and others from being 

Reprinted from Challenge (May /June 1972) 



afraid if this happens, we tip the boat over on purpose and 
.take students one at a time under it to show ihp air pocket 
cave/under the boat where they breathe if ever caught there. 
, StuHents are carried under the boat by instructors; do not 
'allow students to swim unger the boat unassisted unless they 
are skilled swimmers and used to swimming underwater. 

After each group of students has a turn, the boat is 
emptied by tipping it almost upside down — not all the way 
. b^suse a vacuum is, created making it impossible to lift; 
lift the bow first onto and perpfhdicular vj ^th . the pool deck. . 
The boat is then slid so a majority of Its wej^t is over the 
deck; then the deck is used Jts a ftitzrum tt^fift the stern out 
f>{ the water. The boat is roiled ^ver on the deck and lifted 
stern first back into the water. It takes at least two^ people 
to handl^ li fiberglass dinghy both in and out of the water 
for a unit such as this. Even though a'canoe i's lighter and 
c^n he handled by one person, we did^not consider it suit* 
aole for this type student because of its size, weight, con* 
struction, and general behavior. 
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Waterskiitig I 



By Pat Karman 

Aquatics Director Fircrest School Se,|ttle, Washington 





The 'Aqua-Bat" r< maneuvered, by simpl'^ tilting the seal which mechanically 
ti^ni the ikis frame /s Ibgauge V'diameter steel tubing with baked enamel finish 
inside and out Hinged (ointi have neoprene bearings Seat is vinyl covered deep 
foam cushion Overall sue is 3 V'xb9"x IS" high It ^ighs 29 pounds and floats 
. Special 72' tow rope with 12" bar. f/oai, hitch ring a6d brindle is included 

Available from Cander Mountain, Inc , Outdoor Sportiman s Suppliers. PO 8ox 
248 Wtlmot, Wisconsin 53192 for i 104 50 > 

rhfy/$ not an endorsement or guarantee, implied or otherwise, on the safety, 
construction, or Quality of the '^Aqua-Sat' nor a recommendatiori of Cander 
Mountain, Inc by Sports n Spokes Magazine 



\Mfaterskiing for paraplegics and quadriplegics?? You bet' 
Some of us in the Seattle area discovered the "how to" on a 
ca*mpir\£-€anoeing outing for the physically disabled. 

Canoeing and primitive camping were to be the highlights 
of the trip which was sponsored by the King County Park 
Department, a leader in wheelchair sports and recreation 
programs The canoeing and camping were indeed an 
adyenture, but wate^kiiOg turned Out ta be the highlight 
Quite by accident discovered that another party on the 
lake tiad a waterskimg apparatus called an AQUA-BAT" 
that looked suitable for waterskimg by f5aras ^ 

The AQUA BAT consists of two regular waterskis spaced 
about two feet apart, and connected by heavy ^uUing to 
which a seat is attached. The attachment of the tubing to the 
skis and seat is accomplished by the use of splcial hinges so 
the skier, by leaning one way or tl>e other, can change the 
angle of the ski* on the water and steer in mtTch the same 
way as a standing skier steers The tow rope can either be 
hand-held or tied to the frogt piece of tubi*1g 
After borrowing the ' AQUA BAT", sorVie experimentation 



Kerstettei;, slipped into the cool mountain lake and swam 
out to the '*AQUA BAT" He positioned himself on the seat 
and put his feet . into the ski stirrups by, holding the front 
piec? of tubing with one hand while using the other to 
maneuver his feet. On the go-ahead from Don, the boat 
moved slowly forward (the AQUA-BAT" dOesh't require a, 
fuU throttle start), th^ assistants let go, the boat gained 
speed and Don was up on the first try! He made a fairly 
conservative trip cl^ound the island on which we^ were 
camped, thinking more about keeping his balance than 
trying any fancy stunts His concentration paid otf as he 
made a complete trip without spilling and finished with a 
smo5*th landing ^ * - 

Mariann Souiek (a high-level* para) and Carry Jreadwdf. 
(an^ncomplete quad) also made successful rups around the 
inland, but not without a spill or two We tried two methods 
for ^handling spills^he first was to have the skier hang onto 
the AQUA BAT' anti be dragged back to the starting point 
so the assistants could again help with the take-off This 
method was stow, firing,' and very chll^y for any distance at 



.was in Drdet-LojLind out Kow to us e it The rocj^y and abrupt ^ all, so it was scrapp^jlipjavor of thejs^cQQfiLniethod pullinjg 

jdrop-off of the lake shore made a deep water start the skier' mto the boat fpr a ri(Je back the starting point, 

imperative sinqe there sirfiply wasn t any shallow water This technique? also Required some effoi't on the pAr^f the 

Shallow water is recommended bec^Sise'lt is much easier to skier andTjoat driver, but we fell it way preferab1e%) the 

steady the "AQUA-BAT" while the skier mounts m s^^llow^ dragging method ^ 
wateiMhan deep. For the deep-water start it was necessary* 



for us to utilize three able-bodied swimmers t^^eady the 
apparatus before take-off One assistant, wa^ stationed on 
each side of the *'AQUA-BAT' and the third tpok a pa^ition 
at the^frorrt. We opted to tie the tow rope to the tubing 
rather than try the hand-held method v^ith^ the boat, . 
"AQUA-BAT"", and assistants in position the first skier, ,Doft 



' The time came all too soon for us to return the 
AQUA BAT" to Its owners, *pack up our ^ear, and h^ad for 
hon>e But <with another summer here, ther^will be more 
tirrte for us -and you— to experiment with the maneuver- 
ability of the "AQUA BAT ', devise a startmg technique that 
would r^equire fewer assistants, and mostly have fun ■ 



Reprinted with peihiission^l^m Sports 
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Reachiifg Out +' Reasonable Risk = 
Growth ^venture 



Lee Anna and Rolf H Mielzarek 
Owners and Directors v- * 
Camp Shepandoah 
Winchester, Wgmta 



"There they go'" With that shout, the group of young people 
interrupted setting up camp to rush to the river bank^ They watched 
with amusement and a measure of satisfaction as a canoe with two 
young men m it came sideways down the rapids Their amusement 
was-provoked by fhe canoeists fruitless efforts to keep from tipping 
into the swirling waters and floatmg down into a quiet pool at the 
end of the run! Their satisfaction rose from their pride that an hour 
before all 13 of them m their five canoes had come down the sanne 
rapicls witljout a single jspMI or loss of control 

Wth a friendly wave to the twQ men who were retrieving their 
canoe at the foot of the rapids, the group reTtKned to putting up 
tents, building a fm and preparing dinner with ar efficiency rooted 
in experience and confidence After all. this was (tie third night that 
the eight mentally retarded young people and fiv^counselors from 
Camp Shenandoah in Winchester. Virginia had spent along the" 
bank$ of the Shenandoah River. 

The canoe camp program was our newest effort to add to reach- 
ing out-reasonable nsk experiences for mentally retarded cam- 
pers. It v\<§^bd^n out of a growing awareness that many severely to^ 
mildly retarSed campers in the camp progrann could go beyond 
scope of our existing canoeing program which consisted of spend- 
ing an hour or so at a time on the tranquil waters of a threehK;re 
lake. ' ' > 

We had afready seen many of them develop from camping out 
tQi^.a.S!,ngle nlg^) in a pre-s^t tent campsite to dealing effectively 
with thre^ and four day primitive camping outings We were sure 
that they could master camping: canoeing.'water safety, and survi- 
val ^sknis to make a canoe trip an exciting adventure 

Of paramount importance werd Qareful planning and a capable 
staff. In planning, years of org'anuzmg extended camping trips were 
^very useful in dealing with logisccsW camping such as equipment 
dnd meals: Two of us went over thekntlreVun several weeks before 
to identify and plan for both hazardaand ov^rr^ightcacnpsltes we 
decided to have a station wagon\ carrying all equipment aijd 
supplies accompany the group ori a parallel course and meet it at 
the end of each day's rl^n. this freed Ihe canoe party of the burden 
-of packing and transporting their gearend gave them easy contact 
with base camp or the community for any needs that might arisfe. 
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selection of staff proved to be an even easier task. On our camp * 
staff .were a number of young people who had been with us for one 
or more seasons and who had skills to teach and lead our campers 
on this kind of adventure We assigned an assistant director to 
proyide administrative leaderships and gave our Waterfront Director 
direct responsibility for the entjr^ program Another experienced 
counselor was designated as guide, since he had participated in 
lh% planning run several weeks previously for the purpose We 
could not have had a more capable and enthusiastic team. 

Campers would gain most and enpy their experience more with 
a sound training program. From the time of their arrival at Camp 
Shenandoah on Sunday aftemoon until their departure on Tuesday 
morning for their embarcation point on the ^henandoah River, 
these tpenagers spent almost every' waking momont in some as- 
pect of training — ^nd they loved it. 

> They familianzed themselves W4th their camping equipment ahd 
setting up and striking their tents. They had sessions on handling 
paddles and canoes. They learned how to change direction of their 
canoe quickly and how to backwater on a course^et upon our lake 

But the most exciting training activities werelhose focusing on 
canoe safety and survival We began by having them fall into the 
swimming pool wearing their life jackets— a noyel expenence of 
familiarization for each of them. Then ihvas onward to swimn^ing m 
life jackets, controlling carpe tipping, falling out of a canoe, and 
emptying^a swamped canoe These were ail unique events, rich in 
developmental opportunities. At the end of the training period, each 
of our canoe campers had a solid body of skills and sense of 
personal competence thay had not prevjpusly known 

Tuesday morning the group went to Luray. Virginia, the starting 
point of their trip^ Atthe push-off it .was Clear to both staff and 
canjpers that there was some crumbling of that supreme conh- 
denbe of the previous day. The movement and turbulence of /he 
river presented a far different challenge than the placid lake bacK at 
•camp. With *a succession of deep breaths, we launched the five 
canoes. Paddles dipped, canoes responded,^ and confidence 
began to return By the first bend, smites and laughter werd back 

Then followed four days of beautiful shoreline and exciting 
rapids. The greatest challenge was 1 50 yards of class three rapid^ 
encountered two days later ^\cY\ they all successfull^^ passed 
when many others wiped out On the afternoon of the fourth day. 
they arrived at Ihetr pickup point, full of anecdotes andadventures. 
and even more, full of success and achievement They had not^ 
only learned, they had accomplished 





J\}e Overall assessment of this adventure reaches a wide range 
of individual and programmatic aspects Most directly, the impact 
of these few'days on campers and counselors was profouncf 
Campers not ogfy acquired new skills m canoeing and camping <buT . 
al^o greatly increased their self confidence and self image Their 
social and verbal skills also profited from the closeness and inter- 
dependence of the group ' , ' 

The most striking effect on counselors was their new perception 
and enthiftiasm for developing the full abilities and potential of their 
campers and other^fTi^nTHnyTetarded persons with whom they 
wooid work They had seen what could be done They had been 
part of It ' 

. This had an infectious fallout on the rest of thfe staff and program 
Other counselors throughout the remainder of the summer sought 
andplanned morechallengmg activities fc^r their campers than ever ^ 
before Of coiyse, the canoeing program at camp underwent a 
major change including many components of canoe.camp training 
Camping, hikina'riding. trampoline, and othd^r areas also felt the 
effects In this way. sights and experiences of every other camper 
were raised 

For uSh canoe caTHqorovided a rebounding confirmation of our ^ 
commitment to developmental goals and'programs for every men- 
tally retarded person regardless of aga^or functioning level We 
were again assured that it is only as we continue to help others 
grow, that we will dbntmue our own ^owth 



The most striking effect on counselors wa% 
their new perception and enthusiasm for die- 
V , veloping the fbtl abilities of their campers and * 
other mentally retarded persons wit^ whom 
they would work. 
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Tjtbe Role of Ice Skating in 
Adapted Physical ^ Education 



By 

KURT OPPELT 



Ic^ skating can and should play a vcr\ 
important part in adapted physical educa- 
tion. The physically handicapped, the men 
tally retarded, |he post coronary patient, the 
aged, tht chest patient, qr anyone with prob 
leras of the^kncc, ankle, achilles, peroneal, 
or hip joint will benefit from skating. Ska^ 
ing is a very excellent rehabihtation for both 
the psychological and physical aspects of the 
body. Any fro2en pond, iced tennis court, 
backyard, indoor, outdoor, natural or a^i- 
ficial rink may be used for skating. Lately it 
is even being done on "slick," a plastic sur- 
face manufactured in the United ^taics 
Skating is a fast growing spoft and business 
' America so it is generally possible to find 
plaies to skate without traveling any great 
distance. 

Skating, like swimming, is a self testing 
medium. \Vhen a patient, movej un h*s own 
power, he can improve and correct hinisclf 
while skating. The .proper posture needct! 
for correct balance upon and Rbove the skates 
result in corrections offtwd habits one 
had cicvcloped over the y^ffj- }^ skating 
one has to »sta)id erect on the skates, faulty 
postures result in falling. When following 
so^ne training and. practice sch^ule, changes 
for the bettei^ will be immediately seen. 
However, it U^cs patience not to jtist speei! 
off but to use all the natural laws o( 
mechanla and other fields of physics. These 
challenges to thought, without enormoUs 



speeds, can be valuable in .rehabilitative 
work. Taking the patient's mind off his 
ailment and giving him some other ta^k will 
give enormous help psychologically. Skating, 
too, IS one of llie best sports for condi- 
tioning (next to running) as it helps to in 
crease the capacity, of the organs, muscles, 
and pulse late ivutiout physically exhausting 
the patient. The patient sees good* results 
almost immediately when he follows diixc 
tions. 

> Skating is directly effective for the blind. 
After orientation in the*Tink and when fol- 
lowing the word of the person leading hiin 
(not holding, if possible) one will be as 
tonished-^how well the- blind perscm w^ill 
skate. Champion skaters navigate the same 
way as blind pfoplc da The head is erect, 
eyes' and ears arc parallel to the ice. The 
turns are done by turning the head into 
the direction wan(%:d, the shoulders follow, 
then the hip turnsL the foot takes the curve 
and the dircc^a is changed. Tlie instructor 
must watch/that the patient does not lose 
directionydue to a rough surface Ahicji re^ 
^ults^^^fi loss of balance and onciitatioii. 
iHmd skaters will make excellent ice' dancers 
because of the contac^ with the partner and 
the feeling of correct direction change. 

When working wah the i^ientally retarded 
and or the emotionally^ disturbed the main 
problem is ke'cping their interest^ especially 
in a large group.' Hofwevcr, once rules* have 




1st day — % volunteer aid is luring two stu* 
dents to their first step on skates under their 
own power. ^ » 



been sot and helpers found who \sill \satch 
o\er each patient, good results 2>hould fol 
low. Conccntranoir and cmii nniTiicati un ' uf 
Miles will be more effective if doifS before 
going ^onto the kc. Ihc instructor must 
keep control at all times (watch for the 
unfuresccit fur instance kicking with blades) 
and must make suVc that (he retarded in 
/hvuluals know what is expected uf them. 

To habilitate oi rehabilitate all t)pes of 
individuals needing special help takes more 
than a teacher's physical skills alone. It 
takes pattcnce,^ dedication, and understand 
ing. It IS essential for tfic therapist or in 
structor tojlearn as much about each patient 
as possible by studying each case ob 
serving and evaluating .the iiidiudual at each 
lesson. If pbssitflc use photographs or films 
of the person's progress as each lUr^omp 
hshment will spur iiim un to more progress 




Kurt JOppelt is an instructor of physical edu- 
cation at Penn State University. He was 
Aiutrian» European, World Champion and^ 
,Cold Medal Winner in Pair Skating in 1956. 
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Kurt Oppelt is asking and convincing a stu- 
dent to skate across the rink' without any 
help from' him. 



"I made it" is yelled as he reaches the far 
tide of the rink. Another success story. 
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VALUES OF SKATING FOR THE 
PATIENT 

I. Physiological: 

a) Developmet^t of organic strength and 
vitality ' ^ 

b) Improvement^ of circulation 

c) Joint$ become more flexible 

d) Inaeases breathing capacity 

e) Betters coordination and control of 
body maneuvers 

f) Increases flcxibilty of muscles 

g) Improves posture 

h) Changes Vays of thinking and in- 
creases mental capacity 

i) Helps to calm the nervous apparatus 

II. Psychological: 

a) Results are satisfying 

b) Skills present challenge . 

c) Developed skills caj^ry oveiCw 

d) Skating is fUn 

e) Skatihg builds up scK;Confidcncc 
through success 

f) Skating has socializing values 

g) The performance of good maneuvers 
or skills, movmg alonr on ones own 
power, makes changes in thitiking ap- 
paratus and helps o\ercome bad 
habits and ill feelings 

III. Socially 

a) Skating offers opportunity to meet 
new people, to make new friends, 
helps to create feeling of belonging 

b) Gives possibility to associate vyith 
others and provides recreational ac 
tivities 

" c) Gives opportunity, of be tter - po s u . 
tion through successful performance 
^^competition situation), »atisfaitoi\ 
progression will make inttgiatiuu in 
the *otKt> of hi.iltii or lualthiti 
people e:iMcr 




2nd one hour session findsl^Kurt Oppelt demonstrating while beginning mentally and phy- 
sicaBy handicapped studenu are gliding on one foot. 



(taTn coiihdentc of tlie simUni, 



2. Sell yourself to ilie student, 



^ 3. 



6. 



7. 



Do not sympathize, but understand stu-^ 
dent's problem. N 

Know all detail of each specific case. 

Keep an . open mind, learn, observe, and 
lead the patient, but do now force htm, 
give always the feeling -^f sSf-discovery; 

Pli^gnize limitations, conditions of pa 
tient: let him learn to tlie fullest extent' 
of his capacity without making him feel 
he's being pushed, ^ 

Keep instruction simple and explain as 
often as possible. Tfie understood word 
is more -valuable, than copying of dem- 
onstration, ^ 

, Teach in the same way as with a normal 
pcrs<in. fo'r^skating is a natural sport and } 
means of r^abilitatioh, everybody who 
can walk, can skate, having bad walking 
habits or Tiot. H is your task to bring 
patient close fo normal walking habits. 




3rd session — Students are moving on their own power across tli;- rinlt. Note the balance, 
' upright position and proper selling of feet (or skatng. 



9. "Let the patient work through fun and 
games, 

10. Set goals, skills^ work out and then make 
skating the most enjoyable experience in 

-the patient's life. Think that skating 
should better and/or overcome the ail- 
ment. Once you have l>Pought the pat- 
ient as far as forgetting the ailment for 
even a moment, you are on the best 
way to rehabilitate or habilitate the pa- 
tient permanently, 
.11. Never give up helping the patient, keep 



control ovtr your moods and emotions. 
Give the patient the feeling of being 
an equal and not an outsider, for only 
then will you be successful in your task 
of helping. 




Completion* qf 5th and last one hour session. 
A group»of happf and successful handicapped 
youngsters wear their badges and enjoy party 
goodies. ' V 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 



for th 



MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 



Cross country skung is a fast-growing 
and popular winter activity Benefits from 
this lifetime sport mclube increased 
strength, endurance, balance.^ coordi- 
nation, and appreciation for* nature s 
winter beauty Equipment can be ob- 
tained with relatively little expense 

Riverview School, a public school for 
mentally handicapped children m Mani- 
towoc. Wisconsin, initiated a cross 
•coOr^try program for intermediate and 
junior high school ag^d mildly retarded 
(educable) students during the J973-74 
school year A local ski hiH and ski shop 
owner donated'20 pairs of old. wooden, 
downhill fAlpme) skis and helped staff 
and students convert them into cross 
country sKis M'etal edges were sawed 
off tp make akis lighter and thinner 
Special cross country bindings that fit 
'regular outdoor boots or overshoes and 
^jjoles were purchased at cost from the 
same ski 3hop owner Students m 
industrial arts education classes and 
Several staff members dismantled bind- 
ings, sawed skis, and mounted new 
binjdinqs^ ^„ 



Nola Sinclair 

Physical Education Instructor 
Riverview SchooT , 

y\/isconsin $ 



To fdciiitdte fitting, skis and poles were 
marked Bindings were sized small, 
medium, and large Sae was determined 
according to probable shoe sizes of 
these intermediate and -^jnior high 
school students Small tjindmgs were 
mounted on short skib medium on 
medium-length skis aad large on l^ing 
skis Colored pteftic tape with the letters 
S. (small). M'lmedium). and L ilar.ge) 
were attached \o the respectively sized 
skis A number or letter at the toe of each 
pair of skis distinguished one pair f(om 
anpther ^ 

Poles carne m sizes 48 inches through 
56 inches* Colored pidbtic tape placed 
on shafts distinguished various sizes 



As students were fitted, the ski n*Bmber 
and D u^^ c olor were recorded Students 
ui>ed [h6 same equipment throughout 
the uiir\t By snowfall, skis were usable 
and the program began 

Prerequisite to cross country skiing 
bcemed to be // you can walk you can 
cross country ski This rule was appropri- 
ate for the Riverview students' with the 
exception *of students who had diffi^lty 
maintaining balance while walking on 
snow With some adaptions m equip- 
ment students with crutches also parti- 
cipated A basket similar to those found 
at the end of a ski pole was attached to^ 
the crutch tip to preve(it it from pushing 
deep into tfie ^oow (cont'd p 8) 
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• MONDAY 


7 

TUESDAY \^ 


WEDNESDAY 


thursdaV ' 


FRiDAY 


Orientation , 

WhAt i< Cross COuntrV. 

. Safety 
Care of equipment 
Clothes 

Waxing Fitting 


£xplorBtion 


New Skill 
*S,. Moving in place 
Falls 

Getting up 


NewSifill 
Movipg in place 
Step turns 


New Skill 
Moving on 
flat land ^ 
Diagonal 
strid^^ 


New Skill 
.Moving on 
' 'flat land 
Diagonal 
stride 


New Skill 
Moving on 
flat land 
Double poling 


New Skill 
Moving uphiii 
StdQ stepping « 


New^kill ' . 
Moving downhill 
Straight run . 
Moving uphtirS 
Straighyuphily 


New Skill 

Moving , 
downhill / 
Traverse ^ 
Moving uphill y 
Traverse 


New Skill 
Moving uphill 
Herringbone 


New Skill 
Moving downhill 
Snow plow 


. NewSkilh 
Moving downhill ^ 
Step turn 


Given a marked trail possible during the 
on and near the school first half of the class 
playground area, stu- period and return dur*^ 
dents move as far as ing the latter half 
' ; > 



• Student Orientation included , dis- 
cussions of cross country sknng. safety 
carrot equipment, proper clothing, 
plus the how and why of waxing skis 
Students also learned how to fit them- 
selves properly the correct size 
poles and skis 

During the first Ipssons on the snow, 
students simply explored what they were 
able to do on skis. Individual exploratioTi 
gave students practice in standing after 
•e spill, adjusting body positions for main- 
taining balance, and putting on and ad- 
justing' bindings ^ — ^ 

As students becamft more accus- 
tomed to movement on skis, various 
skills were introdviced and practiced. Be- 
cause of vast differences in balance, 
coordination, and skill acquisition, much 
time was spent in free exploration and 



practice of given skills. Students wete 
^able to benefit from individual assistance 
and each progressed at his own rate. , 
Talented young§tejs were not stifled and 
slower students not frustrated t)y unreal- 
istic expectations. ^ 

The unit ended with a cross country 
trail hike. Given # marked trail on and 
mear the school playground area, stu* 
/dents movei as far as possible in the 
first half of t)ie class period and returned 
during the latter half This gave students 
a real cross country experience. 

The following is a three-week crass 
country skiing unit designed for begin- 
ning educabte mentally handicapped 
skierSv each lesson is designed for 40 
minutes. With the exception ofthe first 
two and last two lessons, the time 
schedule is 1 5-10 minutes to obtain 



and practice. 3 10 minutes toridiscus- 
sion and demonstration of neW skill; 
4 10 hitnutes for exploration and 
practice, 5 5 minutes to return equip- 
ment. 

Suggested references 

Bal<Jwfti. Edward R The Cross Country Skiing 
Handbook Toronto. Ontario Pargurian 
Press Limited. 1972. 

Bennett. Margaret. Crosscountry Skimg for 
the Fun of It New York Dodd. Mead & 
Company 1973 - 

Toker, Art. and Luray. Martin T'^^^)^^® 
Guide to Cross Country Skiing ermfi^tmhg 
New York Holt, Rmehart. Winston 1973 

United States Skiirtg Association Rocky 
Mountaif} 0(yision. Ski Touring Sub Com- 
mittee RMD Ski Touring Instructors 
Manual 

Note. See Challenge Books and Filrns for in^*. 
formation about addKtonal resources 



Reprinted from Challem^e (January 1975) 
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SNOW FAINTING 



It's fun use powdered tempera naivit in a shaker containe^^ to create' a picture in 
/ the snow, The^owdered paint^an be placed "in a salt/shaker or baby food 'jar with a hole 
or two punched in the top . . ' ^ ^ ^ 

A day without wind is necessary td avoid having *the paint land on the students. Paint-^ 
ing along the edge of things*iis easiest. Tracks in the snow n^ess things up if the student 
walks into t^e area he is painting. , v *^ ' ' 

^ IX'iaayl)^ possible* for a srudent to-**^shake paiTitA InJJIp^^r area by incort)arating 

'hi^^tracks intd the picture, or it may be pogsible to ^ut^j^^Tshaker on' a long stick for 
a larger picture: - * I ' ^ - * , 



Taken fx^om^Camp Confidence's Snow and Ice Activities . 
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MANUAL COMKDNICATIOS WITH DIAF RIDERS- 



Catho BUMck, 0«T«R« 



1 



To t#ach horsManship to ptople with heartng iapainientf, it is neceisary to usb 
the »ediu»j(3) by which they have been taught to cowRunicate, n.g.^ lipreading, the 
■anaal alphabet, etc* The riding instructor should learn these, and should direct 
and Correct the 'Pupils hinself rather than- asking a ,teacher or parent tig "translate^ 

Pupils will initate posture, so t'hat sdve corrections in ridingVositlon can be 
demonstrated fron th'e ground or frov horseback* lA presiding, the nanual alphabet and 
■anual phrases can^e utilized easily when the instruc^r and class are close together 
or standing stili. ' However^ to communicate fron the center of a ring during an actire 
riding class requires a set of sivple, highly visible gestures* 

A series of these have b^en developed at the Cheff Center for the Handicapped* 
Bipils leamjdgnals early in their course of instruction by watching aiiptber person 
ride accoroijjg to the hand signals of the' instructor* "New signals are added as riding 
skills are developed* The following diagrams, represent H^e present repertoire in use 
^at the Cheff Center* . » 



Walk. On 3 




hands Valk* 
'^^ away from 
y-^^ ' body. in patting 
. motions ' 



Slew Down: 





hands pull " 
back toifards 
\ hip 'as if on 
* ' horseback 



Reverse : 



Cirtfi*: 



I' 




4 band does* 
a •*U" turn 
in the air 
in the 
direction, 
to be taken 



Steering Through foles ; 

■J \ ' ■ 




haVd "drctos" 
clock-wise * 
or counter- 
clockwise by 
bendii\g at the 
elbow 



fingei;;;/hand move 

in. weaving motion as they 

move away .from body 



Fbnrard Position: 



Sit Jkmi 




both-handa cap 
undtr saatf bend 
kneas and hips to 
lower body a few 
Inches ^ 




hand held at ' 
ehoQider height; 
cupped towards 
face; lift 
cupped hand c 
up 



•Posting: 

ft 

^ begin as in 
forward position 

» and turn hand 
over while 
noTing down;- 
repeat up«down 
with hand turns 



Trot; 



Canter : 




. hand, "pats" 
•'the air while 

ara novas across 

the body 




hand«arvi hops 
across front of , 
body while holding 
sign for letter 



, Shdrte^ Reins ; 



Mine action 

as if on horseback 



y 



/ At present there is need for gesturfis to back the horse; to remove the feet from 
stirrups; to cross and uncross the stirrups over the horse* s withers; to put feet back 
into the stirrups; to lengthen the reins; to rata striding and speed within a gait; ^ 
to perfom schooling figures; to, follow a particular diagonal at the trot^or to pick up 
a particular lead at the canter; ,and to approach, jimp and land at a fence 

'The, author ±h interested in develo^riLng a •handbook^ bf manual signals^ foxK^dpaf riders. 
Please will anyone who .has w0i*ed out their own ayetem and would like\to shai^evhis or her 
ideas write:. Cathe Bisackt c^o<T«R« Brownt Larger Cross Road, Bedtailnster,, N«J*\07921 

• * * 

i3 >rinted with permission from NARHA News (November ^t97 5) 
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Survival Camping With Problem Youth 



Thomas R. Coltingwood, Ph.D. 



.With the ever broadening sco|^e'of rehabilitation 
services to problem youth comes an increasing de- 
mand to deal with the ^^total" person. The person's 
physical and psychological-social needs, as wi;Jl as 
hb vocational-educational needs, must be dealt with 

successful rehabilitation is to occut. This, in turn, 
leads to. an openness in all potential program serv- 
ices aimed at the rehabilitation of problem youth 
C'the delinquent, drug abuser, dropout) and poten- 
tial problem youth (the disadvantaged, the turned- 
off). \ 

This nefed led to a cpoper^-tive effort by the Ark'an- 
sas Rehabilitation Ser\'ice, Aldersgate Methodist 
Camp of Little Rock, and the Arkansas Rehabili- 
tation Research and Training Center to develop an 
innovative client service program that had the po- 
tential to positively affect the" ''^total" person. The, 
end result was the development arfH in:\plemcntation 
of "Op^rzTtion Survival," a rugged, 3-week camping 
program designed as both a client service and as a 
demonstration- project for probleni youth in 
Arkansas.. ^ ,W 

Operation Survival's goal was to develop more 
* positive b.ehavi<)rs and attitudes in all areas of func- 
tioning, including- the physical, intellectual, inter- 
personal, and emotional . areas. We felt that a 
therapeutic camping program with a strong p}jy^ical 
base could meet this. concern, . 

The basic j^rertiise underlying the program and 
inherent within, the intensive, physical, 24-hour 
camping alld i^urvival experience is that' the thera- 
peutic potentials of stich *an experience could have 



Dr. CpUingwood^ is a researiifi asspcmte at the Ajkansas 
R<ehabilitation Research and^Tjaxning Qenier, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. Heh coordinator^ of the program described here,,' 



a potent impact upon the rehabilitation of problem 
youth. In turn, the camping program is built to 
function; 1 ) as a systematic programlthat demands 
increasing increments of performance and produces, 
by design, increased levels of successful accomplish- 
ments; 2) as a functional programyin vyfiich the 
experientes, demjands, and reinforofements placed 
upon the clients are relevant to meir day-to-day 
sur\iv|il; 3) as an inexpensive progfam that uses 
existing community resources and functional, non- 
professionals as^taff; and 4) as an'integrated pro- 
gram within a client's total rehabilitation program. 
Within this perspective, the camping program is 
viewed as an initial therapeutic service to prepare 
clients and g^t them "in shape" for the vocational 
rehal\ilitation process in terms of more effective and 
positive behaviors and 'attitudes. 

Clients, Staff, Resources 

Twenty-one boys between thfe ages of 15-18 
started th^ program. One boyodidn't complete^the 
program ^or medical reasons and one quit. The 
remaining 19 completed the 3-week program-. Three 
of them were from one of the training schools in 
Arkansas, 10 were from tfie Arkansas Rehabilita- 
tion Service First Offender Program, and six were 
from a large rehabilitation facility. All 19 . were 
rehabilitation clients and were volunteers. They were 
encouraged to enter the program by their rehabili- 
tation" counselors. * ' . 

Aldersgate Methodist Camp (a resident camjj in 
the Little Rock area) provided facilities for the. ini- 
tial training stage. Several items of field equipment 
y\xc Borrowed from the National Guard. The Ozark. 
Iyaj:iQnal Forest served as the area for the backpack- 
ing and survival portion of the program. Staff con- 
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sistcd of one coordinat<5r (mylsSlf ) from the Research 
ai\d Training Center and four camp counselors from ' 
the resident camp. ' • > • 

Prosram Overview - ; ' ^ 

The program lasted 3 week's. Campers ^d staft , 
foilne'd six-man teams with one counjclor and five 
boys Composing a functional unit. : ^ . ^ 

During the first 8 days at the resident campj the 
boys learned basic survival and camping skills .and ^ 
underwent physical vCondjtidhing. The' Jatfcr-^con- . 
sisted * of * runnings calisthenics^ .anU hiking: Skill' 
training' in Gfutdot»r survival eltcoqipassed^ pfefsonal 
and camp hygiene, fire building;^>food and water pj;o- 
curcment,^ cooking,,sheUer making, hiking and bacljr 
packing, orienteering (mapping, reading a cdmpass, ^ 
etc.), first ai(P,^and general campcraft.^^ - * ' - , 

Followirfg basl"c-trairiing,';ci 9-day. bi\ckp^cking tx 
peditiori took, the -clients through the Ozark Moun- 
tains, Everything iftecjed for survival wfi& Carried odF , 
their backs. A portion of their food had to be secure* 
Jrom the land (snak'es, polk salad, .fish, crayfish, 
burdock plants, wild berries, sassafrass roots, and 
wafer).. Tpvyard the end of the 9 days, pairs of par- 
ticipants Were sent on a 24-hour survival sc^fion 
where they secured their Dwn shelter, food, and fire. 

After rotUrning to the resi.dent camp,, the partici- 
pants spent 2 days in group counseling and recrea- 
tion.. The major thrust of the counseling w*as to con- 
solidate the gairisirom the physical Qxperience, both 



conceptually "and verbally. Specific content slso fo- , 
' cused upbn^their future plans andjthe implications 
for successfully (completing those ^lans. ^ 

Prosram Considerations 

^ -- At all stages, fhc program was run system^icjilly. 
Duting basic trailing,- skills were taught at a group 
and individual level so that competency could be * 
jSbtained regardless of initial level. Skills and physi- 
cal tasks were taught aH^ttempted from the least 

^^drfTicuU to most difficult. From the basic trainiiig to 
the iend ofcthe backpacking phases, the participants 
earned increasing responsibility and decision- making 
functions. Every day, especially during the basic 
training phase, cert^ain tasks and goals had to be 
jnet. Self discipline was a prime goal. Rewards, such 
as .coke breaks, smoke breaks, and free time, were 

• systejUQticafly employed or withdrawn to increase 
skill acquisitton and cooperative work effort. 

The key re\{ifor<xmetit, however, was the func- 
tional aspedt of every part qf the program. Thus, 
from the v^ry beginning,*in residelit cSftip, they had , 
,to#build'their own shellef and cook their own food. 
This. pljiced a' very real demand on them td learn 
the skills and to cooperate with each 6ther in order 

. to meet day-to-jj^ay necessity nceds^ The bby who 

, quit, for example,' was not able to meet these f unc- ' 
tional demands. He refused to help get meals, arid ' 
the oth^r campers would hot let him eat without 
his contributing tathe process. 




* / 



Survival Xampin^ means exactly that. Here ''Survivors'* construct a table. 
May-June 1972 . " * . 
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This functSonal operation was ii)Ost pronounced^ 
during the bacl^acking phase when the meeting of 

. everyday needs and day-to-day survival was depend- 
ent upon individual "and group performance. How 
well an individual got into sh^pe during the *basic 
training phase affected hif backpacking pace and, in 
turn, his group's pace; Htm well an individual 
learned to read the stars, comp^, and maps could 
determine whether he qr his group got lost. How 
well an individu<d leampd to find food and .water 
directly affected hi^ own and his group's survival. 
Cooperation, responsibility, leadership and "follow- 
ership" were functionally demanded 24: hours a day.. 
"If not attained, one went without shelter, fire, food, 

and water. 1 
« ^ Intense functional program aspectev lespecially 
during the backpacking pjiase, were further exempli- 
fied when the participant^ had to learn to perform 
while fatigued, Jon^ely, scared, and at times uncer- 
tain as to what was going to happen. The^e situa- 
tions ' were in daily evidence in such pursuits as 
finding food and water^ climbing^ mountains, *^nd 
orienteering (ftot getting lost). There were some 
' dangenous challenges, as well. EncoiJnters with poi- 
sonous snakes werq a daily occurrence and there were 
«black bears in the area. This, coupled ;with the new 
and unfamiliar surroundings, served to make the 
process functionally confronting for the participants. 

When the boys first entered the^Camp and as a 
result of npt knowing what to expect, they were 

, somewhat apprehensive. As the hasic training phasV 
got underway, they loosened up and became more 
(onfident. Most of, the boys^were in .poor physical 
shape and had never camped before. Consequendy, 
much effort had to be put forth on basic campcraft^ 
pl\ysical trainjing, and hiking. It took them a few 
days to learn to work together. But since they were 
in aXtinctiortal situation where" they were forced to 
work ^ a unit^ they were working as a team by the 
end of the basic training week. Once they had gained 
* a level of competency anci knowledge to survive in 

* " the -woods and work* with each other, they were 
. bussed up to .the Ozark National Forest and moun- 
tains for the. backpacking phase of the program. 

' A'^Long Trail Tp Blaze 

The first few days in dhe Ozarks were fairly 
hectic. Originally we planned to cover approxi- 
mately 100 itiiles within a week; however, it became 
^ clear the iSo^^s^ere not physically able td accom- 
plish that. At t}ic^<amc tiftie, the planned water 



sources ^(intermitent streams) were dried up and 
'securing water became a real problem. One of the 
boys who went' up a dra^ to find ^6me water got 
lost. When we fqund him we discovered^ hu hadn't 
found any water but had found some old cans of 
beer a deer hunter had left. His thirst, at Ipast, had 
b^en satisfied ! V * , 

* The lack of water necessifated an alternate plan 
and the boys helped decide upon*a>ne. They planned 
tp blaze a trail down an intermittfent gtream called 
the Illinois Bayou, Each group set out on its own. 
Along the bayou there w^ a steady supply of food 
and water (crayfish,' fish, polk salad and snakes). A 
couple of the TOys almost were bit by copperheads 
and' cottonmouths; however, not only did they 
.learn to be careful but they became adept at skin- 
ning and eating them. A few of the boys, at first, 
were leary at niglft because of the snakes and of the 
blaolc bears in the vicinity. One' boy woke me in the 
ddle of the night claiming there were bears in the 
c^p. Although none wer^ sighted, he persisted and 
finally I told him to build a' fire. An hour later, there 
wa^ a campfire as big as a house that could have 
turned into a forest fire ! No one worried about bears 
aftehthat. * - ' ^ 

On Their Own 

* Toward the end of- the backpacking porfion of 
the' project, pairs of campers were sent out to sur- 
vive on their own for 24 hours. Some of' the boys 

•were very ingenious in the shelters they built, but 
one pair was the most creative. With map and comr 
pass they struck out across country and^reached a 
small town 15 rtiiles away. Their survival meals con- 
sisted of food and soda pop. while the others had 
greens and sassafras tea, if they were lucky. 

All of the boys demonstrated ingenuity in many 
ways. Most were ||[eavy smpkcrs prio^ to the pro- 
gram, and they craved tobacco so badly that, many 
would roll dried leav es and dri^d ^rass into cigar- 
ettes made with tissue paper. In all respects, it could 
be said the boys leilrned to survive in jthe camping 

• situation. * * 

A Time For Assessment 

t 

The last 2 da^, back at the resident camp, were 
spent in group counseling and discussion. The bo^a 
voiced d real pride in. what they had accomplished. 
A mrfjor goal that many of them had developed vvas 
"just to make it," and.they^ all did. They all ^erg 
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confr^ikcd with the fact that they had accomplished 
a lot in] the program and i^ere now better able to 
ac'cojjiplish something in their life situation back 
liamc. Further plans to follow through %r in terms of 
education, or vocational training were discussed. 

In viewing the participants' progress through the 
entire pro|[ram, there appeared to be two basic types 
,61 boys. The majority appeared at the start to have 
many inadequacies and little strengths. It seemed 
that they turned to drugs or antisocial behavior as 
a self defeating means to overcome' these in- 
adequacies and belong to a group^-The camping 
program served as ^n intense success experience, 
"filling"^ them with , adequacies and accomplish- 
ments that increased their self-confidence and self- 
esteem. A* good ^example was Brian. Prior to the 




(Above) A wz\cofnz6 brcqk in the day*$ march. Allhouqh feet 
may be -sore, spirits soar. (Below) Crawdads for a stewr You 



bet. And what'a Havorl 




program, he was 50 skinny and weak, he was afraid 
to try anything for fear of faffing. Following the 
program he would tense his biceps and claim a two- 
inch gain (he actually lost weight as everybody did 
due to the CBet!). But the impcfrtant thing was that 
he thought lie had ! \ ^ 

There were other boys who had many'ade'qtiacies 
, and strengths, but they would use these rcspurccs for 
whatever end ihey wanted ^to achieve and tended 
to make a game of everything. These boys learned 
to cooperate and act more responsibly as time went 
on. Especially in the Ozarks! The program offered 
them an alternative direction in which to use their 
resources. A ,good example is Ralph. Prior to'the 
program he had been a floater, bouncing from one 
thing to another. After the program he worked the 
rest of the summer as a camp counselor and func- 
tioned effectively, and he is currently in school. • , 

Se^ral assessment measures used indicated that 
the participants made significant and positive gains 
in physical fitness, body image, self-concept, and 
^elf-acceptance (sound body, s^und mind). Behav- 
ioral ratings by the participants' counselors and 
parents indicated significant improvement in physi- 
cal, intellectual, emotional, and interpersonal b'e- 
ha:vior. Evaluations by' both the participants and 
their rehabilitation counselors rated the camp pro^ 
gram as having a'significant effect on their j-ehabili- 
tation and personal factors affecting^ rej^abjlitation. 

The participants' status 3 months following the 
camping program also bear^ out the ppgfam's posi- 
tive effect. Pfior tgT the camping program, three of 
the boys were in vocational training, one was in 
school, none had a job, three were in trainiagrschool, 
and 12 were on probation, doing ViothingT^Thrce 
months following the^amp progfram, eight were in 
vocational training, seven in school, two on jobs, 
none in the training school, and tWo unaccounted 
for. * ' / . , . 

? The sources of gain for the participants were 
derived from the ftinctional^nd systematic process. 
Attone level, the survival camping process func- 
tioned as a vehicle to provide a learning and thera- 
peutic success experiencifc. The participants were able 
to leave the program not only with a sense of accom-^ 
plishmcnt, but with more effective behavior" and 
attitiidjs^rkv^t to their rehabilitation. Such an 
approach to problem youth warrants cOnsfekration 
as a key therapeutic program to be employed as an 
integrated portion of a total r^lialjilitation program,' 
perhaps as a first step service prior to educational 
and/or vocationaltraining. • ]^ . M 
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A ffhei\you and I gq out to shoot on 
WUa crisp Saturday morning, most 
of out problems are left Jbehind. 
That's why we go,. isn't it? WSB,^Iet's 
say that we two have to be wheelchaired 
out to our range next weekend. And 
'let's say that it hurts to pick up even a 
BB gun — which sp^nebody else has' to 
pump for ,us at ealch shot. Not only 
'that, let's say, that we are exhausted and 
happy if we can clean a course consist- 
ing, of two 15-foot distant rifle targets 
and abiut 150 feel of spirited wheel- 
chair racing, m four or five minutes. 

If you're ten or eleven, witl) mus- 
cular dystrophy, or amputations .or— 
name it, and somewh^fe there is a child 
fighting to ovepct)me/it — bemg able to 
compete on 'an equal basis with ^any- 
body else is an all but impossible drieam. 
SMoting is one of the few sports where 
this possibility* exists. 

Perhaps for the same reasons that 
many champion shooters just get better 
with age, handicapped children can of- 
ten improve their .health as they build 
skill at shooting. Over 3000 children 
have shown concrete improvement in 
the nine years since the beginning of the 
Daisy BB Gun Program For Handi- 
capped Children, as given at the Gil- 
lette State Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. 
Still others have received similar ther- 
apy at the University * of Virginia's 
^¥l''''^n*s Rehabilitation Center in 
F R I Virginia, 
Haffl^gfflA AMft40/MAY 1970"* 



In addition to the thousands of crip- 
, pled children who have received train- 
ing in air riflery, pistol shooting and 
s even air-gun trap, spme 200 instructprs 
have been taught ho^ to use air arms in 
* fehabilitational recreation. 

Acceptance by pa*tients, parents and 
doctors has been almost 100 percent 
favorable. Few of the kids are removed 
b> parents once they are exposed to the 
course. Said one 'doctor about the pro- 
gram- 'There is very little in » wellr 
/^supervised gun program that will be 
harrqJuV to a physically handicapped 
child. As a matter of fapt, there are top 
few people ^wiHing to give the handi- 
capped an opportunity to learn gifn 
handlmg. For some of them this could 
be the best ttrfng that's happened." 

Some form\of>^ shooting therapy Has 
been in exisTencp^^t Gillette State Hos- 
pital since, 1954. The-c^rrjginal program 
was a .22 rimfire-based 50-foot tinge 
group, formed -and endowed ,by Arheri- 
can Legion Post ^5 of St. Paul, Minn, 
A shortage of qualified instructors 
caused a lull from 1957 to B59. Then, 
Ernie Davis,** who has since feft, began 
^n air-rifle gr^up and formulated the 
basics of this type of effort. 

The ^choice of Daisy spring-piston 
powered air rifies was made at this point 
in shooting therapy development for the 
following reasons: first, they po^e 'less 
hazard to beginning shooters-,Xand in- 
structors who are therapists-^first an4 



shooters, stond, as they must be), sec- 
ond, that the Daisy-type arms had a low 
but consistent power from shot to shot; ^ 
third, the 15-foot 'range for air-rifle tar- 
get shooting is. as hard to "clean'* as the^ 
50-foot range for .22 Short rimfires. /^^ 
In thfe case of the more recently adoj)*^ 
' ted Daisy fep2-powered pistols, the' 
above reStons i are largely true, along 
with a. 500 percent saving in shqoting 
costs. Contrast' one .22. for one cent 
with five Daisy pellets for one cent.. 
Many more shV)teFS and shots are 
possible wi^ this^atio. 

We1) go into thV special virtues of 
pistol practfce later in this articte. For 
now, Jet's- just mentiprv that mastering 
^ any of/the Daisys, according to prqgram 
directors Lee Rullmao^XJillette) and 
. Ron Adams (Virginia Children'^), c^ 
give a handicapped child all the thera- 
peutic value of shooting powder arms, 
^ithoijt attendant lethal hazards. 

Reading the course descriptions is- 
sued by the two collaborating institu- 
tions' shows that crippled kids have the 
same problems of any be^ning shoot- 
'ers — oOly more so. Breath control, eye 
and hand coordination, permps even 
the simple ability to stand ^pn^ht for * 
any Jength .of time, all may be being 
. learTied for the first lime in a nine-year 

old's^life. ' 
' ' JBut thty make it; some have even 
gone on fo local' claybirding competi- 
|ibn. They 3on't break records, but they 
.shoot. From crutches, and wheelchairs', 
and iheir^own unsteady, sh(3rtchanged 
pins, .they go to the line and shoot along- < 
side their friends and neighbors. 
" a goodlj^ number, says Gillette 
course director, Lee Rullman, evea 
^ manage to take to the field come hunt- 
ingrseaspn. He notes, *'As far as I koew, 
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Picture at far left shows pistol shooters us(ng i>oth wrist 
brace and mouth'trigger, iap-board devices. The whee^ 
chair rider is a <;ontestant in the'wheelqhair biathlon. At 
near left is ctose*uR of the pistol machine rest and mouth- 
trigger^ for those wltf^ can shoot no other way. Above is 
shown air-guo trap rayout, which provides exercise and 
stimulation for trap Operators as well as shooters. All 
photos are courtesy of the U. of Virginia Dept. of Graphics. 
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none' of our trainees have corripeted 

. (registered shoots). .There have been a 
few who enter local siceet shoots and 
rifle clubs. There are many who go 
deer, pheasant and duclc hunting." 

How do you talce a crippled boy or 
girl and rT)ake them good enough, s^fe 
enough and confident enough to go 
out after deer? You start Jrom the be- 
ginnmg, with breath, control, trigger 
squeeze and sighlt alignment^ on the 15- 
foot cange. Since njany of these chil- 
dren have the need for frequent visits ' 
to the hospital, their shooting, courses 

,are sometimes quite lengthy. 

When instructors and doctors agree 
that the time is right, the handicapped 
shooter becomes, a contestant in the . 

' Wheelchair Biathlofi and/or Air-Gun 

X Trap. As the- ^rm "Biathlon" suggests, 
this-ev^nt is bas^d on the idea of cross- 
country skiing and rifle shooting. In the 
crippled children's version, which was 
introduced by Ron Adams and Lee 
Ruliman, contestants go; one at a time, » 
in wheelchairs around.a planned course 
between 100 and 300 feet long. At two 

, points along the way,' they stop, unstrap 
a "Daisy air rifle fronu a special fiolder 
mounted on the chair, and shoot at a 

^regulation 15-foot target. Both time and 
target are scored, with adjustments 
made for illijiesses which add' extrd dif- ^ 
. ficulty to the coi^cs^ 

Even quadfiplegics ' (those * children 
who have no use 6f any limhV can 

.compete, using a motorized chair and a 
pistol whicK is mounted on a>1)oard 
held on the shootefs lap. So,*^ don't coni- 
plain about the inconvenience next time 
you find you*ve brought 'the wrong, 
shooting. glasses to the range with you. 
•-In efery case, helpers are posted • 



along the way of the Biathlon. The> 
cock the BB guns, coach the ^Ibooters 
and help strap the guns, uncocked, into 
chair carriers before the next leg 'of 
the course is started 

The Wheelchair Biathlon can Be ^as 
gruelling to a handicapped^child as the 
Decathlon is to an accomplished athlete. 
If you or I undertook it without being 
cjiecked-out in the intricacies of wheel- 
chair manipulation (there aje some) 
or without knowings our particular 
rifle's sights, liow well would we do? 

For those who can progress past thg 
15-foot target stage of shooting, air-gun 
trap shooting has been added. Using the 
indoor-ouldoqr BB trap range made by 
Hamlin Products (McNeil Corp., Ak- 
ron, Ohio) a Daisy M-199 rifle (sight- 
less for instai0^ointing) is adapted to 
flying targets. 

Like the other events of (his pro- 
gram, BB gun trap is -onore than just 
therapeutic recreation. By learning an 
amputee's capabilities at trap, when he 
uses an artificial support for the gun, 
therapists can check out his, abilities to 
reach and surpass his earlier scores 
after an artificial limb is fitted. 

.In company with Pete Rademacher, 
the developer of thp trap r^ge* used, 
Ruliman and Adams make the p6int 
that '*Trap shooting provides for recog- 
nitit>n, social approval, competition and 
irnprovement in self-image** for handi- 
capped children. Or anyone else, for 
thiat matter. 

In early stages of BB trap, coffee 
cans and round trays are used a^ tar- ^ 
gets to build shooter confidence. Wheel- 
chair and walking patients are stationej! 
at 10 feet from the trap house at first, 
gradually moving back to 15-— 18 feet. 



s\{ the child has been able to graduate 
to this stage, he ma> be* able to learn to 

* cock hi^ ,own rifle. Otherwise, helpers 
are still placed w^th him. * 

Children as. ^oung as six have been 
started in the trap program. Jts found- 
ers state that they also believe in the 
use of adult trap in vocational rehabili- 
tation tenters; VA hospitals and other 
^uch treatment centers. Interestingly, 

'they note that wheelchair-bound shoot- 
ers of any age have often proved to be 

^ery capable sFiooters, due to the solid 
Mse of the chair. 

ThQ origirTators of this air^arm con- 
ditioning' therapy feel that pistol shoot- 
ing is especially beneficial in the case 
of patients so severely crippled that they 
cantiot handle a long arm at all. Even 

«a quadriplegic can gain 'much beneficial * 
conditioning from learning to pull the 
trigger by mouthy with the pistol mount- 
ed in a rest. Wijh the pistol and rest set 

^onto \ lap board, a D-shaped mouth- 
piece islittacKed to the trigger-pull bar. 
Try pulling off a pistol trigger by yank- 
ing a string in your teeth sometime; 
you'll see that it takes practice to draw 

..back evenly and get a surprise let-off. 

PistDl course 'material states, "In. 
spite of difficulties, the-sporf of pistol 

^hooting is an excellent program ad- 
dition that pays dividends to the shoot- 
er, the instructor and the prog?am." . 

Along' with an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive-to-construct pistol machinerest and 
mouth trigger-pull, there exists for the 
pistol program a *wrist stabilizer*. This 
is composed of wrist straps with a U- 
shaped channel of metal which supports 
the pistol muzzle -along the back of the 
shooter's left wrist. , continued 
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GUTS, GRIT, AND GUNS 

continued ' 

Several other types of "adaptive 
'equipment" have been devised by Rull- 
man and Adams, to make shooting 
easier for the more seriously ' handi- 
capped. The simplest and most^mmon 
is the wheelchair or bed lap-board. It 
forms a firm rest for' elbows or pistol 
macliinerest, when the. shooter mus| sit , 
or semi-^cline. 

Next comes the tripod BB gun hold- 
er, permitting a shooter with weak up- 
per muscles to aim the gyn while itj< 
weight is supported for him. A further 
refinement is the Trap Suspension Sys- ^ 
tem, an easily-made wooden crane affair, 
whichk supports the gun's weight from 



had a bad shot, he would give me a fun- 
ny lolok and say *you missed.' If we had 
a good.^hot, it wo^ild be *I hft it!' After 
he had won the' match. Earl was happy 
as could be and he kept saying *1 won, 
I won,* Then he' looked over at me, and 
with a grin' on hi$ face, <£arl changed it 
to'*we won'.'' 

A study of the pictures of these chil- 
dren as they struggle to -take aim and 
hit reveals the appeal of Shoot-ing to 
thenr.^ Even the most' "severely ?n- 
volved" patients put their hearts into 
thi^ dpubly hard competition. Effort and 
intense concentration *etch lines of new- 
found strength on their faces, * , 
It is tempting, but probably unfair, 
to suggest that sl^oOttng clubs try to*^ 
implement their own fiandicapped chil-'' 



abi y e . I t allows free-movement of-the — drenV-shootti^progfatnT-^o^proper-l 



gun over a large area, to caver a '^clay. 
For competitors in the ^heelc^air 
Biathlon, the wheelchair cross-country 
gun holder was invented to permit an 
airgun to be carried safely on the c^air., 
This^permits the operator's hands to be 
free while wheeling from firing point to 
firing point. - ^ , ' ' 

Without .making up the extra equip- 
ment mentioned, the course directors 
would not* have been able to include 
25 percent of the mere "severely in- 
volved" children \vho participate. Oth- 
erwise, the kids would not have b^en 
able/ to shoot af all. A pimple thing like 
^tripbd barrel rest can m!^ke quite a 
differen<^e in a child's lifef, as it did in 
the case, of Earl. As Lee Rullman puts 
the Story , . . . * • 

"One boy, paralyzed with polio in 
the arms and trunk, leCently won a Boy 
Scout shooting match. We used the 
tripod for the barrel, rested, the gun 
butt against his -shoulder and he aimed,^ 
since he couid still ge{his head In posi-: 
tion. He would tell mVio *move to the 
right', *down,' *to the left' until the gun 
was aimed. Then Earle would say, 
*slowly squeeze the trigger.' If by 
chance, or my mistake, we missed or 



administer its therapeutic side, shooting ^ 
instructors must also* be wellrschooled 
in' educational/motivational techniques,* 
physical therapy and the patholdfey of 
the diseases involved. Still, a club could 
endow equipment for suph a* plan. As 
^ PR program, as well, as a plajn good 
deed, wofking with your-local children's * 
hospital or\ny-age rehabilitation insti- 
tution can hardly be^beaten. - 

Lee Rullman«put -it very well, when 
he summed^trp* his feelings about the 
program: **i am convinced that'if'any 
individual is going to grow and progress 
as a member of society, he should enter 
inio activities that are ^sed by his peer». 
Shooting (especially in ar state such as 
Minnesota, v^ith it^ huiiting lands and 
large numbers pf'^ame) is one way this 
is accompjkh^d, 

"In jidmtion, if 'we can,' through a 
higjv^nterest activity such a^'shooting, 
,r^ach a heretofore inactive boy or girl, . 
we have establisfied a base from which 
to branch into other areas of life. This 
is the real meaning of any activities in 
rehabilitation^— to establish a base and 
useMt to produce an active, vital and 
interested in'ember of the community.'* 
Think about it! ♦ 
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A UNIFIED STATES- GUIDE TO NATURE CENTERS AND TRAILS FpR^ THE- 
•VISUALLY^-HANBICAPPED by John Knorr ^ ^ 

' 1 ^ * ; ^ ' V ' ' ' ■ . • 

^ . . • ^ PREFACE 

In this 'a[;e of increasing av/areness of fundamental ecological 
relationships ~ that all things axe rej.ate4 to everything else ~ 
we are all becoming acutely sensitive to the probl.ems of our environ* ' 
' laeut* . . Fdr decades resource agencies, park administrations, and con- 
cerned private groups have carried out extensive interpretive programs 
\;hich have influenced tliis -coming' of age of ecology and have helped 
to- make! ecology a household word/. Only in the last sevetal- years 
'oowever, andConly as a by-product of the e^logical age,lliaye these 
agencies and* group? begun ^ta intensify the Tae^sage of naVjire inter- 
pretation -and carry it to the' disadvantaged 'and handicapped of our 
society. « ' . . ** 

Fragrance gardens for the Jblind, providing passive experiences, 
have existed for a1,ong time, but not until recently have the visually 
handicapped been afforded greater opportunities f or '^leajning" about 
^ — ^the basic interrelationships: occurring -in natural ecosystems. Inter- 
pretive services for the blind are Relatively ne\7 on the .environmental 
scene because traditional information-and-education techniques employed 
mediae v;hich ordinarily created visual impacts. Approaches like visual 
displays *and slide presentations create a most dramatic impact, but 
such methods provide minimal utility for a meaningful experience for" i 
the visually handicapped of our communities- ; 

The visually handicapped perton uas Tearried to depend on, .His 
other senses/to lead ^ normal life,- and uses touch, hearing, and 
smell to interpret the be&uty of the vorld around him. People with- 
out the handicap of tan overlook or are not aware of the experiences 
derived from other sensfes. Indeed, visually handicapped individuals 
often have developed keener sensitivities through their other senses. 
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By incorporating slight modifications in present interpretive ^ 
tecuniques, several nature centers and, trails ara nov; capable of^^ 
intftoducing th^ Visually handicapped to an understanding of the natural 
processes on which our very existence as a species depends. But -none 
of these centers or trails attempt, to cater directly to the visually 
handicapped, and participation by the general pubj.ic is heartily en7 
couraged, in keeping with the American Foundation for the.Blind policy 
on serviires for the blind* All of these Jcacilities.are "available to- 
all persons in the/^ommunity and not set aside. Q|r designated for 
the. enjoyment of ode special group." ^ ^ ^ 

Information on these specif ic» nature centers and trails lias been I 
fragmentary and widely scattered in the past. Though not assumed to 
be totally inclusive, this Guide has been compiled from a' variety of 
sources in order «to bring ^ogether information on as many facilities 
as .possible. All facilities* listed in this £uide are- available to 
the general public^nd visually )iandicapped alike. ^ 
' » . r / 

^Hopefully th^ Guide will be a bene'ficial source of "information 
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for any agency or group planning a nature center or trail which 
will Include provisions for use by the blind. Every efforts has been 
jnade to obtain accurate descriptions of^ feach-.-facility from a question- 
naire survey, though in some cases information was incomplete • 

J The ultimate purpose of the Guide is ;to provide an ihdek* of 
interpretive facilities whereby the visually handicapped may broaden 
their pergonal life styles 'and extend their realm of se\isual percep- 
t||Lons. Each fa'cility should be able to provide a meaningful recreative 
and educational experience for them, ifhrough these facilities the 
visually handicapped individual may '»en joy, in the company of his sight- 
ed friends and family, fehe splendor of observing natural phenomena in 
a new and tieaningful 6nvir.onment. ^ * ' / 

The final; list, hov/ever complete, could not have *been accomplished 
withput the help' of-^many. . " " ^ ' * ^. . • - ' ' 

The author wishes to express his* apprecUition to Professor Clay 
Schoenfeld, Chairman of the Center, for Environmental Communications" 
and Education Studies, the University of Uisdonsin, lladison, for his 
fHill tooperation and the use of the Center ^s facilities while unjder- 
taking this project. 

^ A special thanlcsiis extended to L'obert Lex^is of .tl^e Educational 
Research <Jroup, Aspen, Colorado* ^?ho pioneered the concept of nature 
trails for the. visually handicapped in the National Fdrests'and con- 
tributed 'a wealth of information to this project. 

. Several groups, and agencies aided as invaluable sources *of 
Information in the preparation pf 4:he Guide, and are credited here: 

(1) USDI tJational Park Setvice ^ ' ^Washington, D.C. ^ 

(2) USDA Forest Service' , ' IJasliington, D.C. 
C3) Rational Audubon Society , ^ New York, MY 

(4) The' American Jlaturc Study. Society "^^^ Ifomer, NX ' 

(5) The '.Association of Interpretive Naturalists Derx>yood, Ifl) ^ 
.(6) The Ohio Academy of Science. * Columbus, OH 
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complete the Guide. ' , ' ' - * 
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• . ADOUT TIIL /Gi/IiJi: ... • 

This Guide lists^ nature centers and trails for the visually • . - 
handicapped by states..' It lists the facility narae,^ locat?ion, adtnin^ 
istering aget^cy or organization, trail length, lan^' base of the area, 
and .the availability of special interpretive programs • , , ' 

Llost trails employ kick rails' or guide ropes that the blind may 
follow independently. Many trails^ utilize large print and*I»raille 
signs tcr ^convey 'the interpretive .message of thfe respective area. Other 
incorporate playback tape recorders -to explain t^e dif ferent , points' of 
interest along the sdlf-giiiding, trail, . Braille. ^idebooks are al^o 
used at; some sit6g to permit p;r eater personal freedom of* expJLoration 
I by the visitor. ' , 



i 



Existing unmodified^ nature centers and trails have great; pbteixfial 
value for the visually handicapped with the availability of Lraille 
guidebooks. The guidebooks- of fer major advantages over actii^l trail 
modificatio'ns in that the initial capital outlay is jauch 16vjer and the 
potential' for vandalism is slight • iiowever^ the question *ofM7hich 
typ6 of I-and-t ^technique is most effective has yet to be answered. 

Since man]^ of the facilities are provided .by private 'or:!anizations 
advance inquiries may be required a^id arc advised for "all visitors to 
asjsure the facility's availability. Host* centers re'quire advance ar- 
rangements for group pse so that staff naturalists may be on hand to, . 
provide assistance and special programs at t;he*time of the^visit* 

In addition t% the hature centers ^nd trails ufSef ul to. the yisji£L~ 
ly handicapped, many fragrance gardens have Ijeen ^listed in' the -Guide, 
though descriptive information is n9t included Fragrance ^ardens^^ngy. 
provide similar experiences because they are typically planted uith 
strc^ly scented aroioatic herb^ and shrubs. Ti,cy too are intended ^or. 
general public use,. not for exclusive use Cy the visually 'haxidicapped.^ 

A s^pplerJental list of teference^ is IjiCluded with tho, Guide" to 
provide, additional background Information on interpretive services for 
the blind. Tue refere;ice.lis,t ^includes articles which describe in. - 
greater depth some of the nature centers and trails in the^Guide. The 
^articles shouW be invaluable source^s for- anyone considering similar 
• interpretive^'facilities for the^ visually handicapped. - * 
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NATURE CErlTERS tAVo TRAILS 



ARIZOMA, _ 

•^^^-^^ 

Cataliha. Desert Trail ^ ^ ' (Tuc son ) . 

SeTf-guided 1/4 mile trail with Lraille sighs through^, 
picturesque Arizona desert i.andscape> 4 acres. Operated 
the U.S. .Forest Service. Open October thru May. , 
Contact: Sabino" Canyon Visitor Center 

• Santa Catalina Ranger District 
* /*' Coronad,o National Forest * ' ' • 

Route 15,. Bopc 277-F ^ v. / 

•TAicson, Arizona 85715 

CALIFORNIA ' . 

Shady Rest llature Trail (Mammoth ' Lakes) 

. Self-guided 900 foot trail v;ith 11 stations employing tape 
recorded presentations of natural features in the 'area. 
Trail is adjacent to campground for the pltysi-cally handicapped. 
1/4 acre. Operated by the U.5. .Forest Service. Open 
summer season only. 
, • Contact*;- Hanmioth Visitor Center 

• ilanmoth Ranger District 
' ' Inyo National Forest ^ 

Box 146 ' 

* llamnioth Lakes, California"' 93546 

Ifeispering Pines Ilaturc Trail (ilentone) 
Self-guided 3600 foot trail^ with braille and large print 
9iens. *" '5 acres.. Operated hy the U.S. Forest ^Service, 
Open all yea«>.** . . • - 

\ "Contact: • San *Gorgor\io Ranger District 

San Bernliiino national Forest 
' Route 1, ^Box., 2^4 

• ilentone, Callf^&nia' 9^359 

nature Trail . ^ ^ - , - K ' (Huir TJoods , National 

Self-guifled 650 foot tfail-with Braille Monument) 
* , signs. Operated by the national j?ark Service^ Op^n all year. 
Contact : Superintendent. 

Muit Woods Uational'-Monument 
lull yalley, California 94941 

Revelation Trail . , . ' * \ (Ojick) . 

Self-guided 1/4 • mile trail ^through a magnificent California 
redwood forest. Braille guideboolc Ueyed to t'he trail' is . / 

' available from park headquarters.. Operated by the State of 
' California Department of Parks and Recre^ion. Open ^11 year^. . 
■> Contact :^ Prairie Creek Iledwoods State Patk 

Orick, California 95555 



OOLORAUO , ' . * 

Roaring Fork Uature Trail • (AspenJ 

Self--cuided 1/4 mile trail with Draille and, conventional 
signs througtr natural surrounditigs in the \fnite River 
UationaJ. Forest about 16/ miles from Aspen. 1 acre. 
' . Operated by tiie U.S. Forest tService^ Open surmner only. 
Contact: Aspen Ranker District 

w VJliite River national Forest 
> i\spen, Colorado 81611 

* • . ^ ' 

Genesee Pdrk ]}raH:lle Trail ' (Denver)* 
]^ Self-guided 1/2 mile Braille trail in penesee Park of ^ jf . - 
the Denver .ilountain Park system. 2200' acres. Open 
. summer only. ^ - ' ' 

^ Contact: L/epartpent of Parks and Recreation 

City and County of Denver 
Room' 304, 1445 Cleveland Place 
. Denver, Colorado 80202 

FLORIDA _ ' * ^' ^ 

Trout Pond Recreation Ayea ^ (Crawf ordville) ^ 

Inter45r6tive facilities are as incomplete, but v/ill 
incorporate electronic playback recorders, as major 
interpretive devices when^conipleted in September, 1972. 
30 acres. Operated by the U.S. Foregt Service. Open 
April thru September. Arrangements 'may^ be made for ^ ^ 

off-season use. ^ ' \ * 

Contact: Apalachicola 'National Forest ^ 

Box 1050 . ' • , 

Tallahassee, Florida 32^02 



GEORGIA . . " , 

— ■ ■ ■ » ' 

* ' i 

I 

Fernbank Science Center * '(A^anta) 

1/4 mile BraiHe \trail.* Due to physical .requirements 
of the are^a, the trail is not self-guided, but /a. staff 
naturalist is available. Open all year.* 

Contact: belCalb County Board of ^CrfucatiOn 
15^Heaton/ Park Drive, 11. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia.' 303&7 



^ ILLINOIS 



(Glencoe) ^ 
l1/ Society BotanicalrC 



llatuyg^Trail of the Chicago Horticultural/ Society BotanicairGarden 
. Self-guided 1/2 mile t'l^ail thtdugh the^l>6tanical garden^* : 
withvlitaiile^and large /type print signs exoiaining various 
features. at 27 statiotft. Plans fop a booklet in Braille 
keyed to the trail are -in progress: Open during suuttiet 
only.* (In winter, opSS only during. weekdays), facility 
is /relatively new, so visitors are advised to setk up-dated ^ ^ 
infokaation to^ assute* its^«^:B^ent availability. |s ^ 



Contact: Chicago Horticultural Society . : ^ 

. . Botanical Garden : J 

P.O. i)O»:'90 ' ' ' /' ' 

Glencoe, Illinois 60022 * , / 

I \ • * .1 

l^ifeperinp; Woods llature Trail • O^ew Carlisle) 

\ Self-gciided trail turougfi a. beautiful Beech-llaple climax , ' 

fdrest of the Bendix Uoods County Park. Playback recorders y 
are available* at the nature center for visitor use along 
the trail. 3 acres ;^/Opeh all year. , 
' . .% 'Contact: 'St. Jpseph County Parks & Recreation Cotmnission 

• RPv in] Box 72A 
' ' t Uey Carlisle, Indiana .A6552 ^ . , 

IOWA * ■ 

« 

Handicapped Childii'en'^ s liature Study Cqiiter (Davenport) 
'4000 foot nature trail guided by ^staf f naturalist. 6 acres. 
' ^ Open September thru June,' but a'siwamer program is tentatively 
set tp begin with the 1972 seasonal 
' * - Contact: ^Outdoor iiducation Consultant 

, • Handicapped Children's llature Study Center 

> ' 1523 S. Fairmount Street ' • 

V , Davenport , Iowa '52802 

J- 

ilASSACiiUSETTS 1. ^ f ; ' ' ' ' 

/ Buttonbush Trail ' ^ Cl^as tham) ^ . 

^ " Tlfe 1500 foot self-guided nature trail is operated by the 
' * i^atiorial Park Service at Salt Pond Visitor Center* Braille 
and conventional print signs interpret its Special features. 
^ . ycnr exhibit of native marine shelln is labelled similarly. 

The* trail is available 'under the Park Service's national- 
Environmental Education Development Program.- Open all year* 
Contact: Superintendent 

Cape Cod Ilationdl Seashore 

South Wellfleet, Ilassachusetts 02663" 

Cedar llidge Mature Trail . (VJestv/ood) 

Self-guiding nature trail is^ 1060 feet long with 25 points 
of-'interest . Braille and conventional large print signs 
^ * relay ^the inte^^^tive message -of this natural area 12 

miles from Boston. • Operated by the Hale ^Camping, Reservation • 
^ Open Ilay thru September. ^ . -> " 

Contact: Hale Camping Pveserva^tiou • 
y ' Box 241 / 

^ ' Uestwood, Ilassachusetts 02090 




nature Trail * . (Westwood) 



E-guided nature trail is located adjacent to the. 
Cedar JRidge Uature Vrail (see above). Twelve stations 
employing- Braille and large print signs are located on 

ERIC > 



the 550 foot. trail. ' Open May thru September. 

Contact: llale^ Camping Heservation 
llox 241 

VJestwood, liassaehusetts , 02090 



: ^ • ^ ' ■ *' . (Flint) 

beVJaters Education, Center .& Touch' and See Uature Irkil 

^elf-guided natures^fail is loqated Iti the For-i'^r IJa t ur e 
Preserve and Arboretum. Length is 1000 feet. Braille and 
convientional signs are* employed, natural objects (ie. 
leaves, bark, etc.) ate cast in basrelfef and provide 
special interpretive messages. Special prograifs ofi various 
' t6pics Are avail^ple on request from the staff naturalist. 
Some subjects available include:' 1) Animal Foods, Homes 
and' Signs; 2) Our' Living Lnvironment; 3) Pond and Stream 
Ecology; and '4) Signs of the Present Season. Trail is 
open lionday thru Friday all year. Interpretive center and 
trail open Sundays, April 15 thru *jpvember 15.' Outdoor 
education programs by dtaff naturalist available llonday 
thru Friday all year with appointment.* 

Contacts Genesee County Parks & recreation .Cojranission 
I * ^ G-5055 Branch Road 

Flint, Hichigar. 48506 



liII^a^ESGTA 



Wood Lake Uature Center 



(ilichfield) 



900 foot trail employs playback recorders as iuter^r^tive ^ 
devi-ces. Staff .naturaldst is "also available by appointment, 
Tfail %s open sumiper and fall, with -field studies conducted 
by naturalist all year. ^ ^ 

Contact: * V7ood Lake Mature Center 
735 Lake Shore Drive 
. ^ * .;ichfield, llinnesota 55423 



liOI.TAllA' 



braille Garden and Trail (Great Falls) 

"^^^ Trail through the grounds of t;he llontana School for the 
Dedf and blirid employing Braille sign's. 3 acres. 
CJp^n all year 

Contact: Montana School for the Deaf and Blind 
3911 Central Avenue , . * 

Great Falls, liontana 59401 



t - 



HEW JEIvSEV ^ ^' * • , . , 

Mlaire State Park i>raille Trail ' (Farmingdale) 

■ Self-^ulded 1/4 njile trail* with* Braille signing in Allaire 

State tark. . Staff naturalist is available for tours by 

appointment.**" Open summer only. 
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Contact: Allaire §tate Pari; 
' ^ . P.O.^ iiox 218 

FarningdalQ, lieu Jersey 07727 

a * 

S uoaLll^rbor liarine Uuseum and Ilaturo Trail (Port Konmouth) 
SJelf-gui-ded 1200 foot nature trail in ^ dune and be^acli 

X^a. Braille signs explain •the unique features of the 
xiarlne environment. Staff naturalists are, available for 
tour's of' the trails" 2 acres. Museum , area is 39^acr6s. 
" Very i'ntensive program of natural and American colanial 

history* ayailable in the Uuseum^. Th^ Uuseum contains - - ' 
many artifacts of early American fishi^xg x^hich have been 
labeU'edUn ^ifraille and conventional prirtt^ The entire' ^ 
complex "of hu^euia, trail, and adjacent f acilitsL^ have * 
incprporatexl a "touca and -see'/' approach to interpt^ita^tion/ 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons all yeat." Other^ 
• times require' prior arrangements; 

. . Contact:' iliddletox^n Toraship historical Society^ 
^ ^ . C/0 lliss^ Gertrude :Ieidlinger *j> * 

Studio 57 " ^ 
. - Leonardo, Uz\: Jersey- 07737 
** . . • 

< Trail' Side- iiuseup and JJature Science Center .(Watchunn) 
Inforraation unavaiiji^bla. ' ^ * 

-Contact: Trail Side i^useun /and iiaturt^ Center 

Union County Pari; Commission \ ' ^ 
'■^ ' / Uatchung, new Jersey 07060 

hEM MEXICO 

' La Pasada Encantada/(Thc Lnc'aanted May) (Cloudcroft) 

. Self-guided 1200 foot trail labelled by Lrailxe signs. 
3 acres. Operated by the U.S. Forest Gervice. 'Open » 
summer only, though pff -season group use may be arranged. ^ 
Contact: Clpudcroft Hanger lidstrict 
Lincoln ilational forest 
Cloudcroft, Weu Mexico 88317 _ *' 

(Sandia Park) 

' Ciene;;<i Canyon iJ^ture Trail for the Physically Handicapped 
Self-guided trail GOO feet in length* 'u;raille and 
conventional signs point out' 18 points of interest *to 
the visitor* Trees, shrubs, floxyers, and sounds of the 
forest typical of the Cienega Canyon aT<$a arc 'explained. 
1 acre. Operated by the 'U.S. -Forest Service. ,0pen all year. 
^ ^ ^ , Contact^. Cibola Jational If'orest 
' ... - Box* 1326 . ' 

* Albuquerque, Ilex; Ilexico 87103 

NLN Y01<K . ' .* 

; nature Trails for the Visually irandicapped (Protection) 
Self'-guided 1300. foot 'trail labelled '.:itn iiraille and 
conventional* large print signs. Operated by the Lrie 
nty Club. ^Qpen all year. 

' f ^ 6 - 
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Contact: 



Lr%e County 4-H Center < 

21 S. Grove Street ' 

Last Aurora,^ iJev "York 14169- 



tlORTli CAROLINA 



Uature Science Center/Ileynolds^ VjLlla^e 
• Information unavailable, 

Contact: Nature Science Center ' 
City of Uinston-Salem ' 
^ ♦ ^ Uinston-Salem,^ NortW Carolina 

OHIO 



(WinstonTSalem). 



27106' ' 



HiRhbrook Lodge Nature* Trails ^ j(Chardon) 

/ Two trails are self-guided with Braille signing. .Braill* 
• guidebooks keyed to the trails, are also available. Tfcai^ls 
are 1 1/2 and 1/8 mil^s respectively. Trails are adjacent 
to camp conducted by the Cleveland Society far "the Blind. 
42 acres. Special programs which 4evelop better senses of 
sm^ll, taste, fee;ling, and hearing are available from 

taff naturalist by appointment. Open summer only. 
Off-season ul^e by special arrangement.' 

;;ontact: Cleveland Society for the. Blind ^ 
1909 E. 101st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 



s 




Feel of the Forest Braille Trail 



(Iliamitovm) 



Information unavailable* • 

Contact. Hamilton County Park District 
.10245 Winton Road 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 45231 



PEIIWSYLVAiNIA 



John J. Tyler Arlporetum Nature 'Trail 



(LimaX 



Self-guided 275 foot nature trail .througu the arboretum 
lises Braille signs for^, interpretation.* Open all year. 
Contact: Director ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ . John J, Tyler Arboretym ^ ; 

• • 515 Painter Road / 

Box 216 

Lima, Pennsylvania 19060 

Oervood Braille Trail • , , (lit; Wolf)* 

Self-guided nature trail about- 1/2 mile lQ|ig. Niraillc signs 

• and. staff najturalist explain the features of^tlje woodlands, 
. meadows, and streams at*- 17 stations. 3^5 acres. ^}per2 

by the Oen^aod Wature Association, Open spring, summers, 
and falll .l>lature ceqtfer open all year* 

Contact: Urs. Arine !!• Koval, Director ^ 
Oerwood Nature Association* t 
\ R/i). //I 
, Mt. Wolf, Jfennsylvania 17347 
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Worth Park and South Park Mature Trails (Pittsburg) 
T^^o self-guided trails in Boyce Park. Lengths are 1/4 
" and 1/2 mile respectively. Braille signs arc employed. 
10 acres. Open all year. 

* Contact: Allegheny County Department of Parks. 

Uecreation, and Conservation/ Dpyce Park ^ 
675 Oldfrankstovz T.oad ^ 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 15239 


f 


f 

• 

• 


' Reading Nature Trail (Reading) 

Self-guided 1/2 mile trail with- Braille signs operated by 
the Bureau of Parks, Reading. Staff 'naturalist is<avail-* 
able for tours by api^ointment. Tape recorder use is anti- ' 
cipated after 1972 season. 10 acres. Open suinmer only: 
Contact: Bureau of Parks and Recreation 
City Hall ' w 
• 8th and Washington Streets 
. . , Reading, Pennsylvania 19601 


\ 

V 

* 




SOUl'ii carolil4 




> 


Clemson University Ornamental Area ^ ' . (Clcmsoh) 
Self-guided tour through Jihe Orhaiaental Area of Clemson 
University \7ith Braille labels. 44 acres. Open, all year. 
Contact: Clemson University 

Department of Horticulture 
Clemson, South Carolina' 29631 

Discovery Trail ' (Earnvell State Park) 
Interpretive facilities for the visually handicapped 
are as yet iricomplete. Trail v/ill be 1/4 mile on a land 
base of 6 acres. ^ Open all year. 

Contact: Division of Parks and Recreation 
Box 1358 ' 

Columbia, ^ojith Carolina 29202 
TEXAS . ' ' " ' ; 


t 




Greer' Island Nature Center ' ' ' (Fort Worth) 
A Braille trail is plarlned for the nature center, but no 
. completion 'date is available. Pridr inquiries are recom- ^ *• 
mended before visiting, llaturc Center is currently avail- 
able to visitors v/ith staff ^ naturalist on hand. Open all 
.year except holidays. 

Contact: Greer Island I^ature Center ' ^ . ' 
^ . Route 10, Box 53 ^ 

Fort Worth,. .Texas 76135 . ^ ^ 

UTAH • V ' 


% 

4 

• 




Tribble Fork. Reservoir - (Provo) 

Self-guided trail for all physically handicapped with / 
facilities for fishing available. The 200 foot trail is ^ 
opetl dOring summer enly. Operated by the U.S. Forest Service. 
Contact: Uinta National Forest 

.P.O. Box 1423 ♦ 
Provo, Utah 846.01 ' ^ 


/ 

/ , " 

I 
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VIlvGIllIA • • • . 

■ ■ ■ f 9 

Gulf.jjranch Nature Center (Arlington) ' 

Self-guj,^ed 600 foot nature trail. Interpretive devices 
include- braille signs and playback recorders along the 
, . trail,. Staff interpreter is available £or special/tours 
or progjraias. A nature book in Braille is availal)]je at 
the nature center. 30 acres. Open all year, I 

Contact: Arlington County Lepartment of^ Environ-, 
mental Affairs ^ 

Park Division , ^ 

300 Worth Park prive ^ 
, ' * ' Arlington, Virginia 22203 

Hass a'nutten Visitor Center & ^The Lion^s Tale (HarrispnbArg)" 
Seif-guided 1600 foot trail employs Braille^ and conventional 
large p^rint signs.. Staff naturalist is also available for 
guided tours of the pcail. Tape recorded presentations are* 
used in the Visitor* s Center, 10 acres. Discovery Way and 
the liassanutten Story Trai,l. adjacent to the Visitor Center 
utilize large block lettering in .their signs for partially 
* handicapped visitors? Operated l>y the U.S. Forest Service, v 
Open April thru UoVenber. , 

Con^^act: George \Jashington National Forest 
. , Federal Building 
, ' lia-sirisonburgs Virginia 22801 . 

Trail for the Blind . / (Petersburg) 

Sei|.f-guided 800 foot -trail is operated by the National 
Pari; Service in tHe Petersburg National Battlefield. 
Braille. signs are the featured interpretive devices 
along the trail, 1/2 acre. Opdn all year, - 
Contact: Superintendent . 

' Pe^tersbur^j National Battlefield 
'Box 549 

Petersburg, Virginia 23803 

•WISCOi^SIIT ' ' * ' 

Gallistel IJoods Nature /Irail ' . (Iladison) " 

' Interpretive facilities ^or the visually handicapped 
are still in t^ie planning stages. The existing 1/4 mile 
tr^il In Gallistel Woods of the University of Wisconsin 
Arboretum will be modified and completed by 1973.,. Use 
of all types of int^prfetive devices are tentatively^ 
planned. Staff* naturalist is* qurrently available. 1250 
acres. Open all year. 

Contact: Rosemary Fleming 

University of Wisconsip 'Arboretum 
1207 Seminole Highx^ay 
Iladison, Wisconsin 53711 , 
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WOilluC. 



Vhrec S^nSQ ;;ature 'irail 



Self-guided ^OO foot trail is opera^ted' * 
* by'tlie National Park Service! iiraill^ signs are * 
••employed for descriUit)^ various points of interest 
along the trail. 2-acres.^ Open Jlay thru October. 
Contact : . Superintend/mt 
Yellox7stone^i^ationafi Park ^ - 

'Yelloustone liational Park, l/yoming 82190 



(Yellpvjstona National 
Park) 



UAgim^GTGU,/x).C, 



^ouch arid See Nature ISi^ail 



(Washington, D.C.) 



i>elf-guided 1600 foot trail throu^^h the ilational Atjttoretum.* 
braille ^igns explain the**" living enVironnent .of the Arbor- 
etuia^t 2A stations. A15 acres. Open all year. 
"^Sontact: W S. national Arboretum 

2Ath i; Streets' il.E. ^ - r ^ 

Washington, u.C. 20002. ^ • 
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FRAGRAilCE AWU ^OTAi?IC/X' GARDEH^ 



Alabama 



Helen ICcller Fr'agrance .Garden 
Alabama School fpt the Deaf and Blind 
Talladega, Alabama ' 35160 ^ 

Calxfornia ? .... 



Los Angeles State ai^ County Arboretum^ 
301 Baldwin Avenue 
Arcadia, Calif ornia^LOOS 

Garden of Fragrance . ' • ^ 
Strybing Arboretum and 'botanic Garden 
9 th Avenue £ ^Lincoln VJay 
San Francisco, ^California 94122 



Colorado # * . ' . ' . 

Denver ijbtanic Garden 

909,' York 'Street 

benvet,* Cole^ado 80206 ^ 

Georj^ia * * 

CallBway Gard en^ [ [ 
Pin€ Uountain, Georgia -31822 



hawaii ^ 



Foster botanic Gardens 
50 IK Vineyard Street 
Honolulu,* Ilavjaii 96817 



Illinois 



llorton Arboretum 
Lisle, Illinois * 60532 



i Massachusetts 




. iirnold Arboretum 

Jamaica Plaiif,. llassaoJm^etts 02150 
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Iligsouri 

Missouri liotanical Gardens 
2315 Tower Grove Avenue 
St. Xouis, lllssouri 63110 



Hey; York 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden . 
1000 Washingtbiv Avenue ^ 
• Brooklyn, hew York 11225 

New York Botanical. Garden 
Bronx Park, Wcw York 10458 

Planting Fields Arboretum . 
Oyster Bay, kew York 11771 



Eastman Pari 
5 Castle Park 



aVi 



boretum 

\ 



•Rochester, Hew Ydrk 14620 



Worth Carolina 

Asheville-Biltmore Botanical Gardens* 
Asheville, Horth Ca^Wlina 

Sarah P. *^uke Memorial Park ^ 
*' buke University 

Durham; . Worth Carolina 27706 



Ohio 



lit. Airy Arboretum 
Cincinnati Park Board^ • 
Cincinnati, Ohio -45202 



Kingx/ood .Center 
900 Parl:":Avenue V/, 
Ilansfield, Ohio (44906 

liolden Arboretum 

R.L). n 

Uenton, Ohio 44060 



Seer est Arboretum 
Ohic/st^te University 
VJooster,' Ohio 44691 . 
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Pennsylvania 

Longwood Gardens 

Kehnett Square, Pennsylvania 19348. 

llo^ris Arboretum * ^ df^ 

University of PcnnsyXvariia 
9414 lieadbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19118 

* Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural "Foundation 
Swartlunore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 19081* 

Tennessee 

Tennessee Botanical Gardens 
. Cheekwood 
Uashville , >Tennessee 372C5 



4 \ % 

\ 



Texas , ^ 

^ort VJorth Botanic Gardens 
3220 Botanic Garden Drive 
Fort \/orth, Texas 76107 



Virginia 

Fragrance. and Texture Garden 
liorfolk botanical Garden \ 
Airport doad 
ilorfolk, Virginia^ 23518 

> 

UashinRton . 

Univ^rsity^of \iashingtoji Arboretum 
Seattle,- Washington 98105 j[ 



Viisconsin 

. ^- ^ " * ^ 

Alfred Doerner Botanical Garden • 
Itoute 3, box 23 
liales. Corner, Wisconsin 53130 

- 13 - 
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A U\n OVyimW' BKRKl Sjrun. Fi. Bra-;; an<! a ^ruup 
ofV bihlr eu^nuri Wf*^tprri Cart>1iria Ct nler i.Mui;;anl<)\v n I . 
one of"^)rth Carolina'^ fmir slaU* f<i< nUie.s fur mcjilalh 
r<*Urtle<i. iIlsiuMTtHl llitM t uuK! h arri a frurn t\u h dIIut 
a*i j*>yM:<i louflhrr In a Spot ial Ftini*^ C'w'u \Miun pro- 
izrani \<M 'Oi Uilwr,. Operation Cligllcntiv l^>rJ«^l^lt;^l of fuuj 
four-tiav taifiloiir Ir-uniii^ f)rof:rarns f(^r Vh] ^olln^«^U'rs from 
the CcnU r h ua^ « i*n»!ut Uu! \n a Gn*tn WvrA It ani from tht 
.*Slh S[jei lal I'iint"- (^roii[), Jt»lin1-\ Kfiinri!\ CrnlTT7f»»r MilT 
tar\ A^-^Nlancr. Fl. Hraj:^;. , 
Spo( ial Font's unil> \h\\v Irainrt! In llit Pi-^^ah \ali(Thal 
Fort^si Arra near Xloruauloun for a tiiiuil>t*r of Near** am! 
(hildrfn from ihr (.t'lilt'r liav }»rt*viousl> Inen itivuhti! in 
some ttt iheir ai livillt*> un a ont'-t!a\ ha-^ts, Tlu" "-nftfrinlentl- 
cnl tjf Wf-slern (/artjliria (^i^ri ft ll llirM- nu ih hail a great 
tieal of fX[n'rtl'-t' to ofTei lhai uiuil^ ht ntTil mcnlallv rt - 
tardfc! am! liamlnappni thililrt*n, |Mrlnularl\ in iht art a of 
ph\>i< al Irai.nin^ am! attnilv. Wv approat hfi! ihv i ommarui- 
in*; j;ciieral of ihv JFK Ct-nlrr ahoiil parVu ipalin^ in a S\tv- 
( ial F.uri fs*( jMi a( lu>fi pio«:rani C.w 'n ai titui 'programs arc 
iiinied at helping ihv ( i\ i^an » omitiiiTUlN 1>\ using llu' unique 
ahiliiii'> and training of tlir SpvK lal Fun r-s pt r-^onnt-l ant! are 
very niudi a pari of ^f|)tH lal Fones at ll\ilies. I Special Forces, 
unils havejieen h\'e in a vArjt t\ of j)nijei Is in seN^eral parts 
of North Carolina imlutling assisting uith a summer eanip 



for 1m))> *jiro\ i<!ing metlical assistant o in i^ral areas, giving 
in>tru< lit)ns In \arious spena^lties, and providing manpower 
m emergenc) and disaster situS'lions.) 

. W(^ul(f not some ni the children at the Center benefit from 
pli\>r<al trainirjg agt! actlNilv siniilaT trt at tual Greerr Beret 
training at tivitie^? Sut h a program t,ouh! be \ery efTective in 
gi\ing them a i haru e to de\eli>p S sense of self-confidence 
and at i<»niplishment. The idea ^Nas approved ant! prepara- 
tion-* l«gan fi^r arrival tjf the faniei! Gr^en Berets al Western 
• ('..rrolina Center. 

An ele\ tri man team of.enlislei! men t ontlucted^be four 
1 raining » \tles"uitli 22 >oungslers [)articipatlng in each» Tlie 
two g^oup'^ u(*re Miildl) and mo(^eratel> VetardtMl \oiing 
lui\s, the fHjj;t! a gnuip oi \oung girls,' ant! the fourth more 
«^e\erel\ handieajjped ho>s, all ranging in age between Band 
If). The program was designtMl..lo provide youngsters with 
phv^it jl training aiul'fitness survival training attivities and 
to btiild their bclf Ltinfitlt nt e and ph\sital ability: It was the 
fir'^l tuiH Ttiendicrs of this Green Refet unit had worked with 
hatnLi apjjed ihildreti and it prcivet! to be a wt)rthwhile train- 
ing st^siijti for all Involved. At the tlose of each cycle tW* 
voutliful partit ipanjs were reatl) tti go back for mofje, 

'Fath of the four da)s uf the t ytle l)egan h^;ight and early 
at We>tt/ti Carolina Cent<^ as lhe'22 retruits turned out for 
pb) si( al, exert ises with the troops. - <^ 




AT WEStERN CAROLINA CENTER 
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Then it was forward iimrch as^ie excited trew Ireadecl for 

the bus which took them to th^ training ^ite in the Brown 
Mountain Beach section of the Piijgah National Forest about 
20 miles from the Center. 

Physical draining, basic first aW ranging from^ artificial 
_ respiration to protecting wounds and cuts, instruction in sur- 
vival, gathering food, cooking, making a shelter, na\igating, 
making rope knots, ahd hiking made.up a full four dav sched- 
ule. Rectuits also were taught how to make rope' bridges' to 
cross a stream and enjojed the thrill of doing it at Wilson 
Creek. A tired but enthusiasti<; bunch returned to the Center 
each evening, looking forwafd to th^» next day's activities. 

, A highlight of the program for t^ese mijni-berets was learn- 
ing to rappel — pome down a rock cliff on a rope support. 
Youngsters „ began the rappel exercise by learning the tech- ^ 
nique on a 30-foot drop under the expert instruction and 
watchful eye of the Green Burets : mapy graduated to a 70- 
foot .elevation. These men in individual contact with the chil- 
dren were able to give ilmu the i^>nfidence and ability to tr) 
new, tasks ^nd experiences. Once a )oungster found he could 
jump the first hurdle he was ready for the i)e\t. \ 
The kids and their Green Beret mentors camped overnight 

, ,4n the Brown Mountain Beach area on the third night of each 
C]^cle an^^ut some 6f their survival training into practice 
as they built shelters and cooked their own meals. On the 
fourth and final day activity moved to a boat. dock on a lake 
where the kids experienced amphibian training, learning -the 

. use of a riverboat which holds 15 people. Then it was back , 
to the mountain site wher? the youthful enthusiasts got their 
graduation, certificates. Each partPcipant tecei\ed a Special 

. Forces shirt and thB honor graduate of each cycle now wears 
a'cherished green beret. . ' 

Although the ^out^tydes are over and the Green Berets 
Uavtf"'wrme, their spirit lingers at the Center. Kids who par- 
ticipated 'in the pra^^ram will relive their experiences for 
years lo come and there is no wa^' lo measuretthe benefits 

^ they have derived. As Max Hemphill, recreation director at 
Western .Carolina Center who coordinated tha program put 
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it, *it was a, wonderful experience for these kids. .With the 
help of the Green Berets, they have gained confidence in their 
ability and have greatly improved their self-image." It takeS 
^a special person^o b^'^ble to give these, children such con* 
fidence and pridb in themselves. * 

"These men are really special forces \vho can help meet the 
needs of handicapped children," stated J. Iverson Riddle, - 
Western Carolina Center's superintendent. "The close con- 
tact on an individual basis with these men is a wonderful 
oppoitunity and a growing exj)^rience** for these children. 
We are grateful for the participation and excellent cdopera- 
.tion of the Special Forces." ^ . 

The yqungsiers are not the only ones who benefited from 
the pro^i^am. "It's good traiij^g for the team as well as the 
kids," commented it. Leonard McLook who headed the Op- 
eration. "It gives us a chance to use our teaching'methods bn 
young, '^experienced people. We really .have to overcome a 
language bari-ier and learn to talk to these kids on their level. 
It ^Iso teaches us to communicate withoiH language to many 
of the youngsters."^TJ 

When asked JkJw he felt about the program one Green 
^" Beret put it thisway, "lt'*s a great feeling to watch^these kids 
build Up confidence ^s they overcome each objective we give 
them — rappelling down the cliff,' crossing the rope bridge, 
helping build a' shelter They're jjust amazed at what they 
can do once they try." 
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^^^^^PRAYER OF THE WOODS 

* *^ ^ >, 

I am the heat of yo«r hearth on the' cold winter nights, 
the frietidly shade screening you from the suTntner sun, 
,and my fruits ar^ refreshing draughts 
quenching your thirst as you journev on. ' ^ 

I am the beani that holds yoyr house, V- 

the board of'^our table, the bed *on which you lie, 

and the timber . that -builds your boat. / - • . 

I am^the handle of your hoe,^- 

the door of your homestead, the wood of' your cradle, 
the shell of your coffin. < ' , 

1 am the bread of kindness an^ 'the floor of beauty • * 
Ye who pass by, Msten to my prayer: harm .me not. 



Taken from^ Camp 
Confidence 's 
Sijlvan TraijL . 



a club program 

for the 

visually haj^di^apped 



by CARL and JO STAHNKE 



Above: The Knickerbikers of ?an Diego County 
at Vilja Montezuma, a restored house in San 
Diego. It*s impossible to tell who's a Sightrider. 



The tandeips glide 'Jlown the road. Both 
riders are pedaling easily, their feet con- 
nected by the force of-4 common goal. 
Up and down, hills, around curves and 
through traffic, the tandems function 
'smoothly with the pth^r cyclists in the 
group. Conversation flows l«ick and 
forth among the riders. 

To the casual observer this'Iooks like 
another group of fun-loving cyclists 
from the Knickerbikers of San Diego 
County It is that, but much more. Part 
of this active club's membership is the 
Sightriders: tandem teams formed within 
the club. The Sightriders are visually 
handicapped and blind cyclists who are 
feamed on a tandem With a sighted rider. 
They ride to enjoy the fun, health and 
exhilaration of, cycling. 

Activities of the Sightriders are iden- 
ticaf to regular club ndes. There ar^ no 
special rides for the blind. This is a 
strength of the program. Since the start 
jthe Sightriders' tandem teams have rid- 
den on club rides from 10 to 50 mfles; 
"0' Happy Bellye Rides" (brunch rides), 
tours along th^. Southern California 
coast, lunch-shopping tours to Mexico 
and rides' in-to the hills of San Diego 
County for local festivals *arfd happen- 
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Three visually Handicapped persons 
have joined the Knickerbikers and are • 
on their way, to becoming full-fledged 
bikies. These three cyclists give some 
insight mto the motivation of blind per- 
sons. 

Betty Sayjoi- is very active. She Walks 
a great deal, had bicycled before losing^ 
her vision, a nd'-l^'dir acting a swimming* 
program for the blind. Her mam reason 
for^ cychng is, physical exercise: She 
heard about the Sightriders and Jiked 
the idea of getting out on a bicycle. 
Betty has ridden with a variety of cap- 
tains and has a ^eat deal of cycling con- 
fidence. "Yhe only continuing problem . 
she has is getting her feet into the toe 
clips. 

Michael Young is another Sightrider 
^ho has joined th^ Knickerbikers, As a 
practiciifg psychologist for the blind, he 
knows the problems of sightlessness , 
from many angles. He is prpud t)f the 
fact that he jogged as a iiiarine for 20 
years before it became the ''in'* thing. 

. Young considers blindness a chal- 
lenge. Short of driving a car, he says 
there is nothmg a bhnd person c^n*fdo. 
He had a short pervod of adjustme^ 
whei\ he started cycling, since it hacK 
been 40 years since he had last ridden a 
bike. Confidence came quickly, though, 
and he has become an avid cyclist. 
Young pomts out that the philosophy of 
the clqb made his adjustment to cycling 
easy. The 'idea of havmg fun permeates 
Knickerbiker activities, and there is no 
club rule against stopping and taking a 
breather on a long steep hill to enjoy 
the scenery and visit with friends. 

The third Sightrider to officially be- 
come a club member is Art Durson. Art 
i&*visually handicapped and is gradually 
losing his vision. He h&d a 1 0-speed hike 
beforehand was contemplating buying a 
tandem so his friends could nde with 
him. He felt it was too dangerous for 
him to ride his single with failing vision. 
While on a Sierra Club hike, he asked 
the guide who was a cychst if ^heknew 
anything about tandems. She p.ut him in 
touch vdch the Knickerbikers, and' he 
soon became a member. : 

Art cycles for the exercise. He poijits^ 
out that fitness is a real p'to.blem 'fot 
many blind people, and a lack oif fitness 
often leads to other medical prpblems. 
Art also mentions toe clips as a problem. 
Sometimes his foot mashes the clip 
^down. ^ " ' , 

The Knickerbikers is strictly a touring 
club and has no competitive activities. 
The idea Of involving the visually hant^ 
capped in cycling was iijtro^uced to the 
club by its president, Harmon Harris. 
Harris had seen handicapped riders on 
other clubs' rides, heard aboub attempts, 
to involve blind persons and decided to 
give it "a try. , , 

Other club members responded en- 
thusiastically wHfen Harris polled them. 
Hi O „s to include these noncyclists 
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Michael Young, an^ of the Sight- 
riders, is a practicing psychologist 
for the blind. Young considers 
' blindness a challenge, ''Short of 
driving a car, '\he says,] ''there is 
toothing a blind person can V 'do " 



totally, in the Knickerbiket program It 
was not a "Let's t^e a blind person for 
a ride*' type of thing. Instead, he envi- 
sioned total involvement in cycle tour- 
ing. The nonsighted cyclist would be 
able to develop his cycling skills to the 
fullest and really enjoy the benefits of 
cycling. 

Within six weeks of sending out. a 
bulletin explaining the plan to the 300 
club members, S2,300 had b^en raised 
Several purchased tmdems outriglit for 

*the ^luh, Harris bought 10 Gitane tan- 
dems fronvGitane Paafic of Hawthorne, 
Califomia,who had agreed to supply the 
tandems on a one-time basis at a sub- 
stantial discount. The Gitane was choseri 
because of the blend of workmanship, 
good coni'ponents and reasohable price. 

The Gitane chosen is the Tandem 
Sport model. It weighs about 50 pounds.. 
Some ^models arrived with "Huret equip- 
ment and some had Sui^Tour. The front 
has drop handlebars^ and the rear bar 
is the sport type. Saddles are leather- 
covered plastic. The cranks are cottered 
steel. Chainwheels ftave 52 and 36 teeth. 
The freewheel is, JX- 26 J. 21, 17 and 14 
teeth. This model has metal feriders aivl 
front and rear luggage 'racks. Braking is ^ 
provided by Mafac cantilever brakes and 
an internal hub brake on the rear. 

One unique aspect of the club plan, 
was to issue a tandem to an interested 
club member ^n a semi-permanent basis. 
The tandem would be that person's re- 
sponsibility to maintain 'and transport 
to*club rides. This eliminated 2^,problem 
that has plagued other tandem programs 
— transporting several large, awkward 
tandems to the starting point. HlVin^ 
the tandem in his possession also allowa ^ 
the tanderft captain to ride with his (av^ 
ily'and friends. This incentive helps in 

' two ways. First^ it's fun to have a tan- 
dem mailable for family rides. Second, 
the tandem captain gains valuable expe-^ 
rience and confidence handling the 'bike. 

A further responsibility of the tan- 
dem captain is to pick up his Sightrider 
at hom'fe and return him home after the 
ride. This contact ipcrea^s the bond of 
friendship and trust between the riders 
'^nd makes the cycling ^"ev^n 'more re- 
warding. ^ . 

Our fjrst contact with the blind was 
through the Blind Recreation Center in 
San Diego* From that 'several interested 
^people went on*^ ride. They vaned in 
age and sex fiut'hadsome'common quaU 



ities. The- most (Outstanding commonalty 
was a desire to remain pliysically active. 
The participants who found cycling mos^ 
enjoyable had attempted to maintain 
their physical profile through jogging, 
swimming, softball, hiking and basket-* 
ball. The chance to in^de cycling in ' 
their activities was readily accepted. 
) Involving blind persons'in cycling is 
a chall^n^e. At first the club thought 
teenagers would be anxious to'get into 
the sport. This has *not happened. In' 
many cases parents of these youngsters , 
were concerned about safety. Frequent- 
ly^parents had other activities planned 
for the weekend. As a result, most blind , 
participants have been adults. Even then 
some hesitate to become cyclists. Cy- 
chng actively is difficult for many who , 
^le^d a slow, gradual conditioning pro- 
gram. 

To get on the back of a tandem wfth 
a stranger on the front is not easy. Trust 
is necessary. To do^when blind takes, 
great amount of courage and trust. This 
IS one reason the Knickerbikers use tan- 
deming to build a partnership between 
-the riders. Developing a bond' of trust 
and friendship through cycling that goes 
beyond cycling is tl^e goal. 

The desire to match partners' is a 
challenge that sometimes gets compli- 
cated. Because of the large size of San 
Diego County, an attempt to match rid- 
ers gebgraphically has been made. This 
limits the driving required bV the tanrfem 
captain. . 

As much as possible physical strength ' 
is .matched. While a tandem does even, 
out some physical differences, a strong, 
relatively solid rider on the jcont is an 
advantage. A strong rider ^n^ow along 
a weak rider for a while, btit over tnfc 
long ride and for cycle tours this can be . 
discouraging. Emotional compatability 
is important. This requires. tact and an 
understandingof huitian nature. 

It's important for the tandem captain 
to be comfortable with the responsibil- 
ity of picking up the blind person, trans- 
porting him to the ride, riding with hirn 
and being company, rnd then taking 
him home.^ Some potential tandenr cap- 
tains discovered they were not willing to 
take on such responsibility. They rode 
as a means to freedom and felt encum- 
bered with a tandem. This sort of self- 
knowledge and frankness Ijas enabled 
the club to shift tandetnis around with- 
any jll feeling. There is *no stigma 
atta^Sfid to not wanting to be involved 
in thtftway. As Harris points out, "When 
it's mot fun any more, it's time to let 
ione else have^e Undem." 
Participaftion in the'* Sightriders has 
been a learning experience for all. Club 
members comment that they, the sight-^ 
ed, have learned the mo^t. Some siniilar- 
ities among cycling problems and the 
problem^ of the blind are striking. Both 
experience apatiiy and carelessness' from 
motorists' at night. Blind people have 
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Starting your own Sightrider program - 



If your club is interested m starling a similar activity, there 
are some lessons to be learned from the Knickerbiker expe- 
rience. These suggestions reflect* how one club got going. 
It's important to tailor any program to fit the needs of the 
members. As with many things, there is no one and only 
way to go. 

Club Inter^ 

Club intercH^s obviously vital. The membership must be ^ 
willtng to acceptltiefiniancial responsibility and the inclu- 
sion of new membefspi^''^u^'y- do otherwise is unfair, 
dishonest, and will b€/quibil»yj5$nsed by the visually handi-^^ 
capped, who will withJbray theif-sw^pert^^ 

FinaiKial Support . 

Tandems ^re expensive: The cheapest good tandem costs 
about $300. The' price goes- up rapidly. Aside from initial 
cost, maintenance and bike modifications cost. If your Club 
is lucky, maintenance may be done by club members. 

Start Cheap ^ 

Within rea^qn, it's best to start as inexpensively as pos- 
sible.^The Knickerblkersjook at their tandems as something 
to be used up. Whil^ th^^ikes. are well cared for by the 
members, they're not enshrineti as if they were $1,500 
custom tandems. They were purchased to be ridden This 
attitude would pfobabiy nt>t prevail if the bikes were more 
expensive.* 

Care of the Tandtms ' 

The Knickerbtkers suggest issuing the tandems to club 
members, this spreads out the responsibility for the bikes, 
gives the captain a-chant^ tOvride vyTtnHiis family as well as 
nwTmtain the bike 



»Rid6r .Training 

If your club has strodg, willing riders without tandem^ 
experience, it's important to give them i chancy to build up 
confidence before taking on a Stghtrider. Practice sessions 
with experienced tandem captains are necessary as> confi- 
dence builders.^ 

Modifying^he Tandems 

The.Knicke/bikers found that purchasing an inexpensive 
tandem brought with it some problems. Some of the. derail- 
leurs weren-'t \vhat the riders wantecJ. These were changed, 
usually \o Sun Tour' wide-range devices. All of the tandems 
had rock-hard plastic seats. For the beginning rider, or anyr- 
one else, this area of rider comfort is crucial. Some tandem 
captains have shifted thert^ell-broken-in saddles to the tan- 
dems. Another modification has been the installation of 
quick-release devices on the rear seat anc} rear handlebars. 
This permits easy, quick adjustments when changing riders. 
A final modification has been to attach bungee coi'ds be* 
tween the pedals. This keeps the pedals horizontal and 
easier to get into. o ' *^ 

Finding Visually Handicapped Riders 

Community agencies should be able to, give the names of 
oVganization's of visually hancTicapped persons. Local youth 
groups such as Scouts ^d boys* and girls' clubs might also 
be useful^ Once things gw'going, word-of-mouth a<Jve^rtisirig 
is most effective. Having a goob time and telling others 
about it is how many people get Into cycling^anyway. 

Flexibility 

The- Knickerbikers stress flexibility The 
sup^^osed io be fun.' Be ready to adapt and c^ 
needs oHh^ people involved 




commented about many near mi^es as 
they try to cross intersections at night 

Another learning expenence has been 
the socul interaction between the blind 
and the sighted. Many handicapped per- 
sons in our society have not participated 
certain activities. By associating on a 
truly equal basis through cycling, all 
Sightrider participants have com'^e to 
know dach other as individuals There is 
no patronizing, no awkwardness, just 
cycling fun. . ^ 

The blind have also Caught the sighted ' 
the wide spread of attitudes among the 
blind. Reduced to its Simplest l^vel, there 
are the progressive blind and the rest. 
The ' pr'toessive blind,^ exempp.hea by 
the Sightnd<rs, are able physically and 
willing to get ihv^ved in as many differ- 
ent things as^ossibk. They stress inde- 
pendence. They are proltTd>^ their active 
life andeojoy doing ihingr^Tliere is an 
interesting one-upmanship amonj ^ 
Sightrtders. They might report to apotii 
'^er me.mber theyjust finished another 30 
miler. This, .of cours^, is part of the^fun 
of cycling: achieving tangible |'oaIs\that 
once seemed, in^ssible. ^ 

One of the ^atest benefits {& the 
Knickerbikers has- l)een getting to meet 
and know handicapned people on a one- 
to-one basis. We havje had a chance to 
meet the Sightrideplas fully participat- 
ing members of soViety^ and noi as 
**them:" * • 

As with any experience. there^Jtave 
been some problems. Tojexpect^non^ 
would-be unrealistic. The financial Jrigle 
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Dennis Johnson and Art Dursatitour 
he mterfront. The fresh outdoortnp- 
pe^kjo all types of cyclisjs. * 



was easily dealt with. Instead, people 
considerations* have been the jiftin area 
of concern. 

One continuing shuffle has been the 
proper matching afnong the participants. 
Some' potential tandem captains found 
they didn't like the responsibility or 
didn't have the expenence to handle a 
tandem. One rider commeoted that she 
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was constantly?' aware of the responsibil- 
ity and potential danger and that .she 
wasn't able to relax and enjoy herself. 
That awa^ness forcejd her to withdraw 
temporarily until she was able to get 
some more experience ridiilg tandems. 

There have been some shifts among 
the teams in a desire to come up with 
the optimum balance. The goal, as (Harris 
perceives it, is to have the team develop 
friendships so that the tandem will just 
be the means of two friends getting to- 
gether to have some companionship and 
good fun. 

There have been some minor hassles 
about "dog sitting" and othef such 
things, but these arfe easily cared 'for. 
Upon hearing a description of a Bugger, 
the trailer designed for bicycles, one 
Sightrider started wpntrering about the 
possibility of taking her Seeing-Bye dog 
along. Who knows, this Qijight happeo.' 

Getting eager blind riders has been 
somewhat c^ a problem. Word-of-mouth 
advertising seems to be working best for 
tlie Knickerbikers^ Th^re is no better 
tStimoniai than listening t6 a converted 
bikie. ^ 

From the experience of the Knicker- 
bikers of San Dieg(} County, there is a 
IdMp Jbe gained by having such anjictiv* 
ity. The benefits to the sighted and the 
blind are mutual. The fun cm cycling 
provides < a bond of shared experience 
that goes far beyond any phyetcal differ- 
ences. The joy of friendship and gQod 
times should make a Sightrider program 
for your dub worth considering. 
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Fifteen years ago a blood vessel broice in 
Norton Sanders' brain, and St. Louis doctors 
told him he'd never walls again. 

He lost the use of his left s'ide and also lost 
his wife and his wholesale toy business, but 
not his gumption or sense^of^humor — tyo 
^qualities that turned out to be Just 
toportant as the medical miracle that never' 
happened. * 

TOPAX-SANDERSrnow 57, drives his own 
car, works part-time as sales promotion and 
public relations man for Navy Brand Manu- ^ 
'facturing Co., lives in his own apartment In a 
senior citizens' complex "full of nice little 
old ladies who are convinced that gefilte fish 
cAn fix a stroke," belongs to a singles' club 
where he recently won a dance contest, andy^ 
does vohinteer work with other ''handi- 
capped" persons. 

His favorite hobby is fishing, so it'^vlogical 
that much of his volunteer work consists of 
teaching those who have the use of only one 
hand how to fish-fly-fishing by letting out 
the line with h\s teeth, spintcastlng with a» ^ 
. assist from a special fikrness. 

"All I wanted," he said, puffing on his pipe 
and recalling the long struggle toward»a 
neariy normal life, "was for somebody to 
give me one finger on the bat. If one person 
would tell me I had some chance«for 
recovery, I'd take that chance." 

that; somebody was former St. Louis- 
an Dr. Howard Rusk, of the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and RehabiliUtion In N?w 
York C4ty. Sanders had just come out of Ji 
ihonth-long coma when he read In a newspa- 
per that Joseph Kennedy, President kfenne- 
dy's father, was being treated by Rusk. . 

"I decided if I wasn't gonna walk again I 
' want^ to hear it from the guy who look^ate 
of old Joe Kennedy." 



. Sanders flew to^ew Y,ork, alone, where 
physical and psy.cn^ogical therapy started * 
him on the road back, and he continued in 
therapy programs here at Jewish and St 
Louis County hopsitals. 

Still semiparalyzed, he has regained par- 
tial hearing in his left ear, and although he 
cannot really .use his left arm or leg, he is 
able to move, lift or drag them along. Only 
Sanders' motor functions, not his thinking or 
speech^processes, were affected. 

r Now, e|iger to encourage other disabled 
and" depressed victims of' strokes, arthritia 
and multiple sclerosis, be talks to groups, 
answers letters, writes sports-articles an^l 
recently made a movie for Southern Illinois 
University^arlfondale aimed at motivating 

patients m rehabthtation centers across the 
United States. 

Sanders calls his affltctton a ':fun stroke" 
that's gamed him fiends and strengthened 
his ability to communicate ^ith peSpIe. He^ 
joke^ that it gets him through grocery and 
movie imes "real quick." ; 

EVEN VIEWS the divorce that fol- 
lowed his stroke in a positwe light: "I^iving 

. aione taught me to do many of the things I 
may never have learned to do otherwise, like 
shopping and cooking and dressing myself-" 

Though convinced that life gives baclc no 
more than you put \nt» it, he insistes he's not 
a special case and is quick to credit the 
doctors who motivated him and the em^jloy- 
ers who were willing to give him a chance 

^ (Alfred Richter and Sanfo^-d lebman head 
the maintenance chemical and cleaning 
supply firm th%jl hired him). 

*'! had my stroke early, I tell people, to get 
It over with. I had to learn to take what I had » 
left and start over. To give life a gung*ho 
try." 




Norton Sanders lets out line with teeth while fly fishing.' 

— GloberDeocrat PhotQ by John Dengler 



